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The Christian Union 


3« December, 1892 


THE JANUARY ST. NICHOLAS 
contains the first of several short 
stories for boys and girls which Rud- 
yard Kipling is writing for 


St. Thicholas. 


It is called ** The Potted Prineess,” 
and is illustrated by Birch. This 
number of St. NICHOLAS contains 
also an illustrated article on Boston 
by T. W. Higginson, the first of a 
series on leading American cities 
written by well-known residents. 


A GREAT YEAR 


of St. NICHOLAS is just beginning. 
No home where there are children 
ean afford to be without this }‘ best 
of children’s magazines.” 


On and after the issue of the 
FREE January ST HOLAS 
(Dec. 27th) new subscribers 
who subscribe for one year, beginning 
with January, will be entitled to receive 
the November and December numbers 
FREE OF CHARGE, and thus begin the 
volume and get first chapters of all the 
serial stories. Remit the price, $3.00, 
to the publishers, or subscribe through 
dealers who are authorized to receive 
subscriptions on these terms and to for- 
ward the names of subscribers to the 
publishers for the free numbers. 
This offer applies only to NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS on and after Dec. 27, 1802. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For January, 1893 


From Magic to Chemistry and Physics. 
Part II. By ANnprew D. Wuirte, LL.D. Fur- 
ther incidents in the stubbornly contested advance of 
science. 

Marriage and Kinship among the Ancient 
Israelites. By Colonel A. B. Ettuis. Presents 
evidence to show that the Israelites practiced mar- 
riage by capture and polyandry, and probably female 
infanticide. 

Some Vegetable Malformations. Illustrated.) 
By Byron D. Hatustep. Describes a variety of 
strange growths, such as roses and pears with branches 
extending through them, ribbonlike shoots of aspara- 
gus, etc. 

Genius and Suicide. By W. PitcrRim, 
M.D. Shows, from the many cases in which geniuses 
have committed suicide, that an abnormally developed 
mind tends to become unbalanced. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Tus Stupy oF Man: Earty oF Tu- 
MORS: EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATION AND THE ARTS: 
A CapTivgs Comet: Tus or ANTHROPOL- 
oGy: Witt tHe Comins Woman Lose Her Hair? 
ROTATION OF THE FARM: THe LoGIc OF WRGANIC 
Evo.v110N: Prorits or LeGITIMATs BUSINESS NOT 
Too LARGER: —TOTEMISM IN THE EvoLUTION oF THRE- 
OLOGY: THE INVENTOR OF THE LiGuTNING-Rop (illus- 
trated): SketcH or Lewis Morris RUTHERFURD (with 
Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK 


The Andover Review 


For 1893 


To make the REVIEW available to a larger 
number of readers, the price has been reduced 
from $4.00 to $3.00, and the REVIEW changed 
to a BI-MONTHLY. 

The character of the REVIEW will be in no 
wise affected by the change. Each issue will 
contain considerably more matter than one of 
the current numbers, and the increased space 
will be given to Department Articles and Book 
Reviews. 

The January number, to be issued about 
the middle of the month, will show the 
following table of contents :— 

The Contrast and Sympathy between the 
New Orthodoxy and the Old. Rev. 
GEORGE A. GORDON. 

Applied Christianity—Who Shall Apply 
it? A posthumousarticle by CHARLES 
WORCESTER CLARK. 

Religious Instruction in the Public 
Schools. Rev. N.S. Burton, D.D. 

Browning's Philosophy of Art. Profes- 
sor D. DORCHESTER, Jr. 

How Far its a Teacher Responstble for 

e the Tendency of his Teaching? Rev. 
B. A. GREEN. 

Biblical Higher Criticism. 

WARD L. CurTIS. 


Prof. Ep- 


Editorials on 
The Divinity of Christ. 
Public and Private Morals. 
The Rights of a Majority as Limited by 
the Rights of a Minority. 
The Recent Heresy Trials in the Presby- 
terian Church. 
ALSO 
Current Topics, Department Articles, and 
Book Reviews. 


&3.00 a year; 50 cents a nomber. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


TEN PASTELS iN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 


A collection of veritable gems +f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite stvle; price, $1.25 DAMM’S 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave ne. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest forei et price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. ee new and 
charming Cantata by this well- ere writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
**The Haymakers,’’ and of about the same 
grade of difficulty; price, 75cts.§ GARNERED 
GEMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America, Let ne cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES— ogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, as cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SON 'G8—By J R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones”’ Jef the Sunday- 
School; price, 3¢cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPO ITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T.M. 
Pattison. A’sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of.moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘‘ Musi- 
cal Visitor’ for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished a on application. 
LISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, | NEW YORK, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 Kast 16th Street. 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


all. 


d 10 cents postage fer 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


S INTERNATIONAL | 
ABBATi-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 5 
I2mo. 450 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


751 Broadway, New York 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS $DAYLISHT 


orl AGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN’ Ss thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “‘ Jn His Name” in the of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAM Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman ‘A bbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 350 Mustre- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45 usan 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. 0 7 We Give Credit, Extra Terms, 
Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
5. pA, 2 Lady A for 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 


ew, Choice. splendid y Illustrated Monthly for the Fami! 
Brimfull of good things fc orall,— a #4 magazine for #@2.5 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. ary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
The only Hymn Book used by Messrs. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman 


and other Leading Evangelists. 


PER 100 

Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, cece 0 

5 
Winnowed ‘tor 35 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. 
Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. 
Reading 
Writing 
Speaking 


is tangent by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Language 
and Literature. $2 a year. sm Address. 
GERMANIA, Manchester, N 


Do youneeda Piano? 


If so, don’t fail to examine 


The GORDON Upright 
Tone unexcel'ed. Third or Echo Pedal. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send for catalogue, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: WAREROOMS: 
37-45 Ninth Ave. 13 East 14th Street. 


BOOKS Gatalogues issued continually. 


WILLIAM EVARTS 
751 Broadway, ork. 


1. O© —— of Artistic WALL PAPERS 
SAMPLES 


A. LAMENT & 
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This is the time to begin to take 


**The most popular high-class magazine in the world.” 


DECEMBER is a royal CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Rich in illustrations, containing seven complete stories by Eggleston, Page, 
Hopkinson Smith, and others, beginning of a new novel, etc., etc. 


JANUARY will contain MARK TWAIN’S STORY, 
“The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,”’ first chapters of ** The Cosmopolis City Club,” 
a delightful instalment of “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” etc., etc. 


FEBRUARY will be THE MIDWINTER NUMBER, 


Splendidly illustrated and containing some very noteworthy 
features, including Saint Saéns’s article on Liszt, with a great 
number of short stories. 

A great year beginning. 


Subscription price $4.002 year. Single numbers (always ready on the 
first) 35 cents. Subscribe through dealers or remit to publishers. 


\) The publishers will send a FREE 


'=~\ reprint of the first chapters of 
Burton Harrison’s great 
a society novel, “Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 
a | —the hit of the year—to any one who 
Willask for it. Send a postal card to . 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. | 


From 


935 WE DO IT EVERY TIME! $50 to $200) 


HOW DO WE DO IT?! 


We sell from our factory at wholesale prices direct to the public, 
saving them all agents” and dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar- 
vellous business. One thousand Pianos and Cegane per month. 
+ WONDERFU but true! To prove it, send roa our 
new catalogue, ilustrated in colors. It is_ 

, to any address. Examine it, and you will see that we are gelling 


ORGANS and PIANOS 


at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW, We 
have now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 
ufactured. Our new catalogue shows ail the latest. Our twenty- 
sixth annual special offers are now ready. We have bargains in ail 
styles and at a.! prices. Organs from 835. Pianos from 
>. for cash or on easy payment. We have the 
largest direct trade in the world. Ve have a larger factory and 
“employ more men than _any firm direct business, 


— 


—4 You can visit our factory F E if youlive within 
200 miles of us. 


sees NOTE see 
Neponsible. for 
nsibie 10 
= our contracts. 


- 


REFERENCES: First 
National Bank, and 
all the creat Com- 
jmercial Agencies. 
O SATISFACTION, NO PAY! All instruments 
Wi) Shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 
Ni ~ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & Reliable, } 


From $1 75 


PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 


Is clear, sweet, sound, tasteless and odorless—a product obtained after years of scientific 


research. It is Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no 
after-taste or nausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, hermetically sealed and dated. All Druggists 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., NEW YorRK, 


Sole Agents for the U.S. and Canada. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


Ladies’ Paris Kid But- 


Hand Sewed 
Welt Shoes, 


$4.00. 


Opera and Com 
mon sense, tip- 


~~ ed and plain. 
All prepaid purchases delivered free, 


397 6th Avenue, 


Retween 2tth and Sts., N. Y 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. ‘‘ Describe it ?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


Genuine only with signa- 
A ns ture. Invaluable in im- 
ery. For Soups, u 
and Made Dishes. 


PENS 


ESTERBROOK 


SHAVES 


A cake of “YANKEE” Shaving Soap 
iy costs fifteen cents. 
It is enough for 300 shaves. 
Used for over 50 years by 
over 50 MILLION MEN, 


F unable to get it at your Drug Store, send l5c. 
for a full size cake to 


THE J. B.WILLIAMSCO., GLASTONBURY, Cr. 
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The Christian inion 


31 December, 1892 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
‘out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Youn, New York City. * 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established : 8s 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$so0. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new poy over I é: 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yase ’6a). 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 


health. Terms, $soo to $600. Pupils can now age 
tor Sebt., Miss SARA. J. SMITH, Principal 


ConnecTicuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


ConnectTicuT, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Old 
Lyme, Conn. Thorough work in English 
branches, Latin, Greek, and French. College Prepara- 


tory. All the comforts of home. Apply to Box 125s. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 


tory. (Established 1876.) CHIcAGo, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For further 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 


2°76 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 

ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FO 


ohnson, 
GIRLS. 


MaSsacuusetts, Boston. 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
ISS CHAMBERLAYNE'’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen January 4. Unsurpassed 
facilities, with delightful home. Full particulars given on 
application. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsnuire, Mont Vernon. 


BA INSTITUTE 

The Principal, a college graduate, 20 years a 
thigh school principal, living in a beautiful mountain vil- 
lage so miles trom Boston, will take into his family six 
boys, and will personaily prepare them for college or busi- 


mess. Boysta rit at any time. 


HN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal. 


New York 


| 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


vidual instruction. Special attention to college iprepare, 
i athematics, and 


es. . 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B.. 
and Lors A. Banss. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


Asa rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, z. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 

Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 

Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland Huuse, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

and Girls School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arbuckle Flats, oo N. ¥. 

Hotel St. George, Broo lyn, 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N, Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, iagara Falls, N. Y. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Depae of the New York Central and Hudson River 

.R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 

ton, Sing Sing, etc. 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Public School, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest 
the State.) 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club- House, Long Branch, N. J. 

‘“* Laurel in the Pines,’’ Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 

Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

Remeonce of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox 

ass. 

Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 

Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 

First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


a. 
Commonwealth Scranton, Pa. 
Tackson Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
Brown University, Providence, R. 
k. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Y. M.C. A. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial | ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, witha 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS -&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS- 


333-TO- 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE- NEW: YORK* 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instructien in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
‘CATALOGUES FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, 
‘Music, and College preparatory. 
on application. 


FOR SALE 


A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located ina New England city—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also, a 
choice select school and large training class. The 
school has been established nearly ety spores and 
was never so prosperous as now. For full particu- 


lars ac dress 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


i luable i rti to 

AN AGENCY it, ithuence. if ft merely hears 

of vacancies and TH AT is something, but if it 

tells you about them is asked to recommend 

a teaches and recommends RECOMMENDS 
- W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N. Y. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. oan 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 1 6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City, N. J. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE H 
mae WIFE YOU DOIT FOR THE MONEY. 
a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sine: 


Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 


finely finished, adapted to light and heary work, 
proved attachmen™ 


_ 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi 
PREE. bh machine is guaran or > years. 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and ageo 
Send for FREE CATAUIUE. 
XFORD MFG. Dept. 251, CHICAGE, 
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Terms 
The Christian Union 


is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
‘able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions .should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
ativweé is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


QRE DEP BY BY 


-[HE- CHRISTIAN - UNION- 
A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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The Outlook 


Last week was distinctly 
the most exciting week since 
the Panama scandal was made 
public, but it is not improb- 
able that it was also the last 
week of the extreme agitation 
and strain through which 
France has gone during the 
past month. There are indi- 
cations that the crisis is 
passed, and the Christmas 
holidays are likely to restore 
to the members of the Assembly that calmness which 
seemed to have forsaken them during the recent passion- 
ate debates. Looking back, the steady evolution of a 
very grave political crisis can be clearly marked. There 
was first the period of rumor and of private accusation 
steadily gathering volume and force; then the public 
accusations in the Chamber of Deputies, and the first 
violent discussions in that body, followed almost at once 
by the overthrow of the Loubet Ministry, M. Brisson in 
the meantime coming to the front as the leader of the 
attacking party. Under his leadership a committee of 
investigation was appointed. M. Ribot organized a new 
Cabinet, and was at once confronted in the Assembly by 
M. Brisson and the necessity, on the one hand, of announc- 
ing thorough and fearless investigation, and, on the other, 
of resisting the attempt to transfer judicial functions to the 
executive body. M. Brisson was supported by all the 
Monarchical sections and by the Radicals. A sharp debate 
resulted in the triumph of M. Ribot by a narrow major- 
ity. This was immediately followed by the criminal 
prosecution of M. Charles de Lesseps and other Panama 
directors, by M. Rouvier’s resignation of the Ministry 

of Finance, by apparently in- 
Pom controvertible evidence of the 


corruption of at least ten 
Senators and Deputies, by a 
sharp attack on M. Floquet, 
the President of the Chamber, 
who made the weak defense 
that, while he had taken no 
money from the Panama 
people, he had suggested to 
them that they should spend 
it in advertising in Govern- 
ment papers; by the attack on 
President Carnot, which con- 
sisted of the charge that a 
list of those implicated in the scandal had been shown him 
and that he had not acted upon it, and finally by some- 
thing like a decisive debate in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Friday of last week, in which M. Ribot gave still 
further evidence of his courage and firmness, and out of 
which he issued with a new majority of 91. 
8 

The sequence of these events may have been purely 

accidental; but it seems to furnish evidence of the exist- 


M. de Freycinet 


ence of a plot to overthrow the Republic. In any event, 
there has been a combined action on the part of the 
enemies of the Republic to make use of the occasion, if 
they did not create it. M. Andrieux, who is believed to 
have engineered the agitation, so far as it has been engi- 
neered, is a man of somewhat Mephistophelian character, 
an ex-Ambassador to Spain, an ex-Prefect of Police, at one 
time a Republican, at another a Boulangist ; who, from his 
former connection with the police, possesses a vast amount 
of information concerning public men. He still calls him- 
self a Republican, and announces that his only purpose is 
to “revise the Constitution.” To secure this very indefi- 
nite end, he has declared that he can prove that Repub- 
lican officials, Deputies, and Senators to the number of 
more than one hundred have been bribed by the Panama 
managers, and it is certain 
that he holds a great deal 
of damning evidence in his 
hands. He is aman who just 
now is intensely hated and 
feared. His bearing in this 
crisis, however, does not indi- 
cate great elevation of motive 
or single-minded patriotism. 
It has very much the appear- 
ance of a man seeking a pri- 
vate revenge on a number of 
public men, and of a deter- 
mination to make as much 
trouble as possible. M. Flo- 
quet is probably discredited, M. de Freycinet still holds his 
position, and, like President Carnot, remains untouched, 
so far as any evidence goes. M. Rouvier is apparently 
seriously damaged in reputation. 


The Radicals, by combining with the Monarchists of all 
shades, have overthrown one Ministry as the result of this 
scandal, and it has seemed at times as if they would over- 
throw another. It is doubtful, however, whether they 
would go so far as to overthrow the Government. They 
have often shown great lack of political Sagacity, but it is 
difficult to believe that they would overthrow the Repub- | 
lic, much as they hate its con- 
servatism, for the sake of 
bringing back the Monarch- 
ists. The Monarchists, on 
the other hand, have so far 
shown no ability to use the ~ 
opportunity offered them by 
the damaging disclosures of 
Republican corruption. The 
Comte de Paris is a man of 
culture and dignity, but curi- 
ously lacking in the elements 
of leadership. His son, the 
Duc d’Orleans, has so far 
made no other impression 
upon France than that produced by his rather theatrical 
attempt to enlist in the French army, and by his connec- 
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tion with a private scandal. Prince Victor Napoleon, 
the heir of the Napoleonic tradition, remains in Brussels 
instead of having come to Paris, as at one time announced, 
and neither in his own person nor by his party is likely 
to exercise any serious influence in the present crisis. 
The absurdity of overthrowing the Republicans because 
of their corruption, and put- 
ting the Bonapartists in their 
place, is too patent. The 
Third Empire was too thor- 
oughly a stock-jobbers’ gov- 
ernment to leave even a 
lingering tradition of dignity 
behind it. There is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction in the 
Provinces among «the small 
holders of the Panama loan; 
the French provincial people 
do not lose money philosophi- 
cally. In Paris, however, there 
is not the slightest evidence 
that anybody cares either for the Orleanists or the Bona- 
partists, and as the Government has now given the best 
evidence of its determination to uncover the scandal and 
to prosecute the men concerned with it, and, on the other 
hand, has boldly turned upon the men who are trying to 
make profit of the scandal for the sake of overthrowing the 
Republic, has exposed their plans, and threatened them 
with arrest, it looks very much as if the crisis were past. 
Opportunism as a political policy may be modified, but the 
Republicans are likely to remain in power. 


Paris cannot have its tragedy without a touch of the 
comedy, furnished in this case by a scene from a comic 
opera in the form of a duel between M. Clemenceau, the 
Radical leader, and M. Dérouléde, who had accused his 
antagonist in the House of Deputies of having lied. M. 
Dérouléde endeavored to have the matter arbitrated, but 
this peaceful suggestion did not meet with a favorable 
- response, and accordingly the matter was’ solemnly referred 
to,M. Deslaudes, who ordered the combatants to be placed 
twenty-five paces apart and to exchange six shots. M. 
Clemenceau is not only a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, but the editor of the well- 
known newspaper “La Jus- 
tice.” In order that he might 
have no journalistic advantage, 
it was stipulated that “ La Jus- 
tice” was not to get out an 
extra announcing the result 
until the other newspapers 
were notified, and also stipu-” 
lated that each party have the 
privilege of having a camera 
and a reporter on the spot. 
These arrangements, theatri- 

cal, journalistic, artistic, and belligerent, having been made, 
M. Dérouléde, with unconcealed agitation, embraced and 
kissed his friends repeatedly, and assured them that he 
would die in a manner worthy of the Legion of Honor, 
while M. Clemenceau, with noble serenity, gave his usual 
directions in the editorial office gf ‘‘ La Justice,” and tore 
himself from his staff crowding about him, all weeping and 
kissing each other, and begging him not to expose himself. 
Arriving on the ground, the antagonists were, as described, 
extremely pale, but calm. A protracted skirmish took place 
between them, three shots being fired on each side, the only 
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persons endangered, if the reports are to be trusted, being 
the unlucky seconds and witnesses, who appear to have been 
in imminent peril. At one time M. Dérouléde showed some 
apprehension as to the safety of his coat, but it was unin- 
jured, and the two duelists, having satisfied the sense of 
honor, and shown in thi; bit of pastoral carnage a rare 
combination of courage and sentiment, returned to their 
respective vocations. 

The Senate Committee on Immigration have recently 
been considering various schemes for the purpose of 
checking immigration, or at least sifting out undesirable 
immigrants. It is evident that public opinion throughout 
the country has undergone a considerable change on this 
subject, and that now there is a very general desire to do 
one or the other of these two things. For this purpose 
five plans have been proposed: (1) The prohibition of all 
immigration during the summer of 1893 on account of the 
fear} of cholera; (2) the exclusion of all immigrants above 
the age of twelve who cannot write freely and easily their 
native language, an exception being made for those over 
fifty-five years of age coming with other members of the 
family; (3) the exclusion of all immigrants except those 
possessing a certain minimum amount of money, $100 
being the amount suggested ; (4) requiring the immigrant 
to bring a certificate from a United States Consul abroad, 
certifying that he is a proper person to be received into 
this country; (5) the imposition of head- -money to be 
collected of steamship companies, in the expectation that 
this would prevent the incursion of the poorest and lowest 
class of immigrants. To these plans should be added that 
there have been some vague suggestions about preventing 
the steamship companies from inducing immigration by 
holding out false hopes in lying advertisements ; but we 
have seen no definite plan for the execution of this 


scheme. 
Of these plans, in our judgment, the first and fourth 


should at once be set aside, the former as wholly needless, 
the latter as open to the most serious objections. We 
have already pointed out the methods by which this coun- 
try may protect itself from cholera, as they are indicated 
by the best scientific authorities. Senator Chandler’s 
scheme for the prohibition of all immigration for one year 
is really inspired by the sudden popular hostility to indis- 
criminate immigration. Fear of cholera is an excuse 
rather than a reason for so drastic a measure. Some ex- 
amination by consuls abroad might legitimately be made 
a condition of immigration for the purpose of preventing 
the shipment of persons affected, or likely to be affected, 
by contagious disease, or possibly as a guard against 
the shipment of paupers; but to leave consuls discre- 
tion to determine who are proper persons to be received 
into this country would be to open the widest door 
to corruption, and to insure the greatest variety of 
standards. The imposition of a head-tax considerable 
in amount on steamship companies would operate to 
exclude the poorest class of immigrants ; and if this were 
accompanied by a further provision that the immigrant on 
landing here must have in his possession a certain mini- 
mum amount of money, the imposition of such head-tax 
would not impoverish theincomer. AA still better principle 
of exclusion is that suggested in the second of the above 
plans, since immigrants who can read and write freely and 
easily their native language are almost certain to be per- 
sons of intelligence and energy. 

That some measures are necessary to restrict immigra- 

tion, and especially to discriminate between different 
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classes of immigrants, has become a public conviction, and, 
however it may run counter to our traditions, is a convic- 
‘tion founded on reason. The New York State Board of 
Charities reports that it has removed from the poorhouses 
and other charitable institutions of this State, and returned 
to their homes in Europe, during the last year, one hun- 
dred and fifty alien paupers. How many alien paupers 
are scattered through the State not in poorhouses and 
charitable institutions, and how many have passed through 
the State to become a burden to other communities, we 
have no means of ascertaining. This is not the greatest 
burden which indiscriminate immigration’ inflicts. With 
our loose naturalization laws, excessive political power is 
put into the hands of ignorant voters unacquainted with 
American institutions and necessities, and so into the 
hands of their often unscrupulous leaders. The law 
against the importation of immigrants under contract has 


been easily evaded, and while our protective tariff has in- 


creased the price of manufactured articles, the manufac- 
turer, whenever his interest requires it, has been able to go 
abroad and import cheap laborers to compete with those 
already here. It has been well said that we can elevate 
our own poor, but not the poor of the world ; and we have 
a right and a duty to see to it that the burden we take on 
is not so great as to pull us down while we are trying to 
lift it up. Phillips Brooks, in his speech before the New 
England Society in Brooklyn last week, put the whole 
matter in a nutshell when he said, “‘ The trusteeship of our 
land for all humanity—we can never go back upon that; 
but it may be in order for us to stand guard over the 
quantity in order that we make more sure of the quality of 
those whom we welcome to our world.” 


Much interesting testimony was taken in this city last 
week by the legislative committee investigating taxation. 
Tax Commissioner Coleman testified that through deduc- 
tions for alleged debts the personal property of corpora- 
tions practically escaped taxation, and even the estates 
whose personal property had passed through probate 
escaped it through the ability of trustees residing in the 
State to send their papers to co-trustees residing outside 
of the State. Tax Commissioner Feitner told how the 
National Cordage Company, with a capital stock of from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000, was taxed upon only $50,000. 
Yet the law exempted from taxation all the shareholders 
because of the tax paid by the corporation on this paltry 
sum. Mr. Thomas G. Shearman told the story of the 
wealthy citizen of Boston who transferred his residence 
to the little town of Lancaster, agreeing to pay two-thirds 
of the village taxes if granted exemption from taxation on 
the balance of his personalty. Ex-Assessor Ellis pointed 
out the fact that while in Massachusetts and Ohio per- 
sonalty constituted forty per cent. of the property assessed, 
in New York it constituted but ten per cent. He joined 
with Commissioner Coleman in urging that personal prop- 
erty be taxed in the same manner as real estate, no deduc- 
tion being allowed for indebtedness. If this reform were 
adopted, and all corporations doing business in the State 
were taxed on the market value of their property or busi- 
ness within the State, the holders of personal property 
could easily be made to bear their share of the public 
burdens. The securities representing corporate property 
can evade taxation, but the property itself can always be 
taxed where it has tangible existence. New York cannot 


tax the New York owners of Massachusetts railroads, any 
more than it can tax the New York owners of Massa- 
chusetts land, but it can tax the Massachusetts owners of 
New York railroads as easily as it can tax the Massachu- 
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setts owners of New York land. Let each State tax all 
the property invested in its own borders,.and not attempt 
to tax any property invested beyond its own borders. In 
this way all property will be taxed once, and only once, as 
justice requires, 

This country would be aghast should one of the 
responsible leaders of either of its great parties advance a 
labor programme as radical as that set forth by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the last number of the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Yet Mr. Chamberlain is the leader of the Liberal- 
Unionists, and many of the English Liberals are criticising: 
his programme because they see in it the influence of his: 
present Conservative associations. Briefly stated, he recom 
mends : 

1. A compulsory eight-hour day for miners. 

2. A trade-option short-hour day for shopkeepers. 

3. Compensation for injuries to workmen without litiga- 
tion, 

4. State insurance to provide old-age pensions. 

The second of these propositions is perhaps of the greatest 
immediate importance, and Mr. Chamberlain’s argument 
for it cannot be condensed. He says: “ Wherever opiniom 
has been fairly tested, a vast majority of shopkeepers, as- 
well as of their assistants, are found to be in favor of limita- 
tion [of hours] ; but voluntary action is impossible, because 
a minority, however insignificant, have more than the usual 
power of coercing the majority.” Mr. Chamberlain ad- 
vises that the local authorities in each district be em- 
powered to enforce the regulations petitioned for by two- 
thirds of those engaged in anytrade. This is very like the 
plan already pursued in Australia. Mr. Chamberlain’s- 
argument that a workman disabled by accident is equally 
entitled to relief whether his employer or a fellow-work- 
man or unknown causes be responsible for his injury, will 
commend itself to all generous-minded persons, but English 
Liberals are vehemently protesting against a tax on coal of 
even a cent a ton to provide the necessary revenue. The 
old-age pension of five dollars a month to persons over 
sixty-five is also in accord with a rapidly growing sentiment 
in all Christian countries, but it is not so clear that this- 
method of gratifying that sentiment is the ideal method. It 
is worthy of note that Mr. Chamberlain rejects Mr. Charles: 
Booth’s plan that such a pension should be given to all 
working people too old to labor, on the ground that the 
burden placed upon the national exchequer would be 
Yet the amount demanded would be less than 
the American Government expended this year upon 
pensions. We object to the whole system of industrial 
pensions, not because it gives too much, but because it 
gives too indiscriminately. In the present state of society, 
and with the rapid accumulation of wealth, wage-earners 
should be able to earn enough ,to lay by their own pen- 
sions. The provident and improvident ought not to be put 
on the same footing in old age, nor should society excuse 
itself for not equalizing compensation to men in active and 
productive industry, by giving pensions to them when they 
are too old to work. 


The report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
shows that that body still consists of appointees who stand) 
for the public interests where these are plainly in conflict. 
with the interests of the railroads. The Commision recog-- 
nizes that the Federal courts have restricted the scope of 
the Inter-State Commerce Law, and “ ascribed to it an intent 
not contemplated when it was passed,” yet it points out that 
the principle on which the law is founded is not inval> 
dated, and that railroad managers themselves now concede: 


® 
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the necessity of public regulation. “The railroad,” says 
‘the Commission, “can rightfully do nothing which the 
“State itself might not do if it performed this public service 
‘through its own agents.” Judge Brewer’s remarkable 
‘decision that, where two roads are connected, more may 
be charged for a short haul than along one, is shown to be 
“‘ without foundation either in the debates of Congress, the 
practice of carriers since the law was passed, or the 
rulings of the Commission.” “To protect inland centers 
ffrom the disastrous effects of this judicial interpretation, 
‘Congress is earnestly urged to take immediate action.” 
Regarding the demand of the railroad managers that 
spooling be permitted, the Commission says: “ To secure 
‘the public from discrimination, extortion, undue preference 
and undue prejudice, is the very essence, spirit, and purpose 
-of the law, and it would be vain to protect carriers from 
competitive attacks upon each other if the general public 
-cannot be protected from the greater evils above enumera- 
‘ted. If the lawis to be amended, the two classes of amend- 
«ents should go hand in hand ;” that is, if pooling is to be 
permitted, the Government control over railroads must be 
maintained and increased. As the positions taken by 
the Commission upon all these points are precisely those 
which have been urged by The Christian Union, it is 
sannecessary for us to express our hearty approval. 

‘The Reading - Lehigh - Jersey Central - Poughkeepsie 
Bridge - Central New England - Boston and Maine railroad 
combination has now absorbed the Connecticut River road. 
The directors of the last-named corporation had just 
voted unanimously to lease their road to the New Haven 
Company on terms advantageous to all the stockholders, 
when one of their number, who left the directors’ meet- 
ing ostensibly to secure proxies for the lease project, sold 
out to the Reading combination, enabling it to get control. 
Connecticut River stock had been selling for $235 a share. 
The price obtained by the dishonorable director and those 
‘who joined with him is said to have been $312 a share. 
Having thus obtained control of a majority of the Con- 
mecticut River stock, the Reading combination has of 
course no need of buying out the minority stockholders. 
It can easily force them out. The indignation of the 
betrayed stockholders will justly add to the popular feel- 
ing against the Reading syndicate. 

It is not for us to judge what motives actuate Gov- 
ernor Flower in reappointing Judge Maynard to the 
Court of Appeals. It is certain that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the mere fact that a lawyer had been con- 
demned for unprofessional, not to say dishonorable, con- 
duct by the Bar Association would be conclusive ground 
for not appointing him to a high judicial position. It is 
of vital importance, not only that our judges should be 
honorable men, but also that they should have an un- 
spotted reputation with the members of the bar; nor does 
the fact that a partisan Legislature, by a partisan vote, 
acquitted Judge Maynard of the charges preferred against 
him, serve to clear his reputation and restore him to good 
standing. It is possible that Governor Flower, in his 
zeal not to be influenced, has reacted against the recom- 
mendations of the Bar Association, and sought to declare 
his independence by setting those recommendations at 
maught ; it is possible that he has been influenced by a 


‘political pressure difficult to be resisted; and it is, of 
course, possible that he has made his own independent 
investigation of the case, determined that Judge Maynard 
‘has been unjustly condemned by the Bar Association, 
.and seeks to give the weight of his personal and official 
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name to the clearance of an accused friend. Whichever of 
these motives has operated on his mind, in our judg- 
ment he has made a serious mistake. That it will act 
against his party is a matter of small concern ; that it will 
tend to lower the high standing of tbe courts of this State 
is a matter of very serious concern to all good citizens. 


The country had scarcely recovered from the surprise of 
the announcement that Mgr. Satolli had approved the 
sending of Roman Catholic children to the public schools, 
when it heard that all proceedings against Father Cor- 
rigan had been withdrawn on no other apology than that 
if he had said anything he ought not to have said he was 
sorry for it; and it has hardly recovered from the surprise 
produced by that announcement than it is treated to a still 
further sensation in the official information that Father 
McGlynn has been restored to the Church and to the priest- 
hood, and has signalized this restoration by celebrating 
mass. The New York “ Sun,” which affords what Higher 
Critics would call internal evidence of having on its edito- 
rial staff a devoted Romanist, publishes a series of extracts 
from Father McGlynn’s speeches since his excommuni- 
cation, which are certainly of no gentle order. At least two 
of them involve criticisms of the Vatican, and even of the 
present Pope, which it is difficult to reconcile with entire 
loyalty to the Roman Chutch ; but the others, while reflect- 
ing on some of Father McGlynn’ s ecclesiastical superiors 
and decidedly severe on the Ultramontane or high church 
faction in the Church, are not inconsistent with entire 
devotion to the Church itself. On Sunday evening Father 
McGlynn spoke to a crowded audience at Cooper Union, 
many of them decorated with American flags. He intima- 
ted that his economic theories—in other words, his approval 
of the single-tax doctrine—remained unchanged, and our 
readers will remember that it was for the advocacy of that 
doctrine that he was removed from St. Stephen’s ; and if he 
has made any retraction of his public utterances, or even 
any apology to Archbishop Corrigan, neither retraction nor 
apology has been made public. This result of Mgr. Sa- 
tolli’s visit indicates that Father McGlynn’s defection was 
more serious than Archbishop Corrigan would admit, and, 
coupled with preceding events, makes it unmistakable that 
the present authority of the Vatican is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the support of the American or broad church party 
in the Roman Catholic communion, a fact which all patri- 
otic Americans, without as well as those within that 
Church, will hail with profound satisfaction. 

We note with regret the retirement of General T. J. 
Morgan from the office of Indian Commissioner, though 
we congratulate the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society on its acquisition of him as its Correspond- 
ing Secretary. When General Morgan took the office of 
Indian Commissioner, immediately after the inauguration 
of President Harrison, the breaking up of the reservations 
had already been determined on as the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and the land was being allotted in severalty as 
rapidly as was practical or perhaps desirable, but no 
adequate provision was made for the education of Indians 
and their preparation for the duties of independent citizens. 
The Lake Mohonk Conference, one year before, had 
declared itself in favor of the establishment by the National 
Government of a public school system, to be main- 
tained at National expense, adequate to provide for the 
secular education of all Indian children of school age. 
To General Morgan is due the credit of seizing the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to him of bringing the Administration 
into line with public sentiment as thus expressed, of meet- 
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ing and overcoming the objections from various Protest- 
ant missionary societies which feared that the result 
would be an end to Government appropriations for their 
work and its consequent curtailment, and of meeting, 
without overcoming, a similar objection from men high in 
the Roman Catholic Church. We believe that all the 
Protestant bodies have now officially accepted the Lake 
Mohonk platform in this regard, and have definitely 
decided no longer to ask, for National ‘appropriations for 
. their missionary and educational work. It will be for 
General Morgan’s successor, and for the administration 
which he will represent, to secure such infltence in the 
Roman Catholic Church as shall obtain like action from 
that body, thus wholly separating Church and State in the 
Indian work, leaving the secular schools under Govern- 
ment control, and the religious work under the control of 
various missionary bodies. 

The very serious illness of Mr. James G. Blaine deserves 
more than the line we were able to give it last week. 
Whatever may be the immediate issue of the disease, we 
judge that Mr. Blaine can never return to active life, that 
his political and public career is over. This is not the time 
to express any judgment respecting that career, but it is a 
fitting time to recognize the qualities in Mr, Blaine which 
have endeared him to so many thousands of his fellow- 
citizens, which have made him the most popular public 
man among his contemporaries, which have awakened a 
devotion of personal enthusiasm not seen since the days 
of Henry Clay, and which cause him and his family to be 
surrounded now with the warmest and the tenderest of 
sympathies from unnumbered thousands who have never 
known him personally, and have seen him only from afar 
on some public platform, or perhaps have caught their 
enthusiasm and their sympathy only from his public utter- 
ances and the romantic events in his political career. If 
sympathies and prayers could secure for him a quiet and 
calm old age, he.would not want the gift which a con- 
stituency of friends would be only too glad to bestow upon 
him. 

GENERAL News.—The exact vote at the recent Presi- 
dential election in the different States has just been pub- 
lished; from the table which we find printed in the 


cast throughout the country for the Cleveland electors was 
5.567,990; for the Harrison electors, 5,176,611 ; for the 
Weaver electors, 1,025,060 ; and for the Bidwell electors, 
258.347; it will be noticed that the vote for General 
Weaver is about one-fifth of Mr. Harrison’s total vote, 
and about four times that received by the Prohibition can- 
didate ; Mr. Cleveland’s total plurality is given as 391,379 
votes, or over four times his popular plurality in 1888, and 
more than fifteen times his plurality in 1884; another 
- noticeable fact about these figures is that the increase in 
the total vote cast over that cast in 1888 is only 657,346, 
while it might be expected that the increase, to equal that 
between 1884 and 1888 proportionately, would be about 
1,250,000. A general quarantine law conferring en- 
larged powers upon the Federal Government is being 
framed by a sub-committee of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee ; it is proposed to substitute this bill in place of the 
two or more now before Congress, and its general scope 
will be to enlarge the powers of the Marine Hospital 
Bureau and of the Revenue Marine Service, instead of 
establishing an entirely new department; letters have 
been received by the Committee in reply to questions sent 
out by them from nine prominent physicians in this city, 
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all of whom agree in stating that there is serious danger 
of an epidemic of cholera in the spring, and that instant 
measures should be taken by Congress to meet the 
emergency. There have been several new cases of 
cholera in Hamburg this week, and cholera has also 
appeared in Poland. Mr. Gladstone is spending a short 
vacation in the south of France. An outbreak is re 
ported among the Yaqui and Meyo Indians in Mexico, 
and it is even stated that they have defeated Mexican 
Government troops sent out to put down the insur- 
rection. An explosion of dynamite or some other high 
explosive took place on Saturday last outside the Detective 
Office in Dublin, Ireland; one officer, Detective Synott, 
was killed ; the perpetrators of the outrage have escaped 


detection. 
® 
A Popular Novelist 


The return of Mr. Marion Crawford to this country, and 
his appearance on the platform as an interpreter of his 
own work, furnish fit occasion for presenting his portrait to 
readers of The Christian Union, a multitude of whom are 
also readers of the work of this industrious and versatile 
novelist. The son of Thomas Crawford, the well-known 
sculptor, Marion Crawford was born in Italy in 1854, and 
is therefore, in spite of the long list of his stories, still a 
young man. The circumstances of his education, no less 
than those of his birth and early associations, gave him 
that bent towards cosmopolitanism of a healthful kind 
which is one of his notable characteristics. Born into a 
society which drew upon many races and almost obliterated 
the distinctions between them, Mr. Crawford found his 
formal education in this country, in England, in Germany, 
and in Italy. In the early Seventies he was a student at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; later he spent two years at 
Karlsruhe and at Heidelberg, and two years more at the 
University of Rome, where he devoted himself mainly to the 
study of Sanskrit. In 1879 he accepted an editorial position 
on the “Indian Herald,” published at Allahabad. His 
travels have been extensive and have led him into many 
countries. Of late years he has made his home in one of 
the most beautiful places in the world—the neighborhood 


. of Sorrento, Italy. 
“ Evening Post,” it appears that the total number of votes 


This brief outline of Mr. Crawford’s life accounts for his 
remarkable knowledge of different races and countries, and 
for a breadth of sympathy and a clearness of intelligence 
very uncommon even among men of exceptional culture. 
To these rare educational opportunities Mr. Crawford 
brought a rare faculty of observation, a quick imagination, 
a generous spirit, and extraordinary facility of expression. 
The significant quality of his work is not the range of 
racial information which it discloses, but the true insight 
and the power of thorough assimilation. For Mr. Crawford 


has a keen eye, not only for ‘difference and peculiarity of 


habit, but for the more subtle and elusive differences of 
temperament and ideals. His sensitiveness and respon- 
siveness of imagination qualify him to reproduce, not arti- 
ficially after the manner of most archzological novels, 
but naturally and vitally, life in Rome, India, Germany, 
Italy, and England. His first story, “Mr. Isaacs,’’ pub- 
lished ten years ago, although distinctly inferior to his 
later work, struck the keynote of his career as a novelist: 
by reason of this very adaptability and subtle power of 
assimilation of foreign atmosphere and alien habits of life ; 
while his latest published story, “ Don Orsino,” confirms 
and fulfills the promise of. its earliest forerunner. The 


list of Mr. Crawford’s stories is a long one; so long as to 
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almost compel the inference of too much haste and too 
little time for growth. The stories are, indeed, of unequal 
interest and literary quality, but as a whole they show a 
surprising faculty, not for rapid, but for sound, workman- 
ship. Among the best of them, as stories and as examples 
of good execution, one recalls at once “ A Roman Singer,” 
Marzio’s Crucifix,” ‘ A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,” 
and “A Tale of a Lonely Parish.” There is a great 
beauty of characterization in “ Saracinesca,” which, with 
“ Sant’ Ilario” and “ Don Orsino,” present a study of 
modern social life in Rome of remarkable vigor, range, 
and insight. These stories, covering a period of about 
thirty years and portraying the ideals and manners of 
three generations, form a consecutive study of the trans. 
formation of old Rome into the new city which has sprung 
up on the banks of the Tiber. “Zoroaster” has been 
translated into six languages, and was originally written in 
French as well as in English. 

A survey of Mr. Crawford’s stories discloses not only 
the broad observation and ready sympathy of a man of 
the world in the good sense of that phrase, but graphic 
descriptive power, fine insight into character, delicacy of 
tone, refinement of manner, force of characterization, and 
sound ideas of life. It is a satisfaction to know that 
stories of such good literary quality and such healthful 
ideals are among the most widely read novels of the day, 
and that they have not failed of high recognition beyond 
seas. Mr. Crawford is a man of great personal attract- 
iveness, and the success he has already achieved is not 
only very notable in itself, but rich in promise of still 
better work in the future. 


The Popular Verdict 


Whatever may be the ecclesiastical effect of the trials 
of Professors Smith and Briggs, there can be no question 
what their popular effect has been. The indiscreet en- 
deavor on the part of personal and theological foes to 
stamp with ecclesiastical condemnation Biblical scholars 
and Biblical scholarship, has been to spread far and 
wide the fame of the one and the fruits of the other. 
Thousands of men have read the abstracts of Dr. 
Briggs’s argument who never would have heard or 
cared for his similar presentation of Biblical criticism to 
his students in the class-roomh; and hundreds will read 
and study with care his printed argument for the com- 
posite character of the Pentateuch, who, but for his prose- 
cutors, would never have known that the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch was even questioned. Modern 
criticism has received a popular impulse from Dr. Mon- 
fort in Cincinnati and from Drs. Birch and Lampe in 
New York such as the combined efforts of all who believe 
in that criticism could not possibly have imparted. 

Nor is there any question in the public mind that the 
weight of the argument is with the accused. The prosecu- 
tors may be in a majority in the Presbyterian Church— 
that remains to be determined—but they are in a hope- 
less and diminishing minority in the American Nation, 
To deny that Martineau found God by the reason, and 
Newman found him by the Church—to deny, in other 
words, that they were truly godly men— is to set at defiance 
the verdict of the entire Christian Church, and to con- 


demn as atheistic that spirit of catholicity which is the 


distinguishing religious characteristic of our times. It is, 
indeed, true that the claim of authority for the Church has 
some Protestant prejudices to overcome; but the denial 
of any authority in the reason is to deny the very foun- 
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dation on which the entire fabric of American society is 
built, or to affirm that man is in such kind composite, and 
truth is so absolutely heterogeneous, that the faculty which 
God has given us wherewith to test all other truth is to be 
set aside as useless in endeavoring to test the truth of 
religion. There is a certain humor in the curiously incon- 
sistent position which Dr. Briggs’s prosecutors occupy. 
They appeal to the authority of the Church to declare Pro- 
fessor Briggs a heretic for asserting that the Church has 
authority ; and they offer at great length a variety of 
reasons why he should be condemned for recognizing 
authority in the reason. | 

On the distinctive questions of Biblical criticism—the 
composite authorship of the Pentateuch and the double 
authorship of Isaiah, for example—the arguments presented 
by the prosecutors of these two eminent scholars, in whose 
condemnation the most eminent scholarship of England 
and Germany would also be involved, are not of a kind to 
carry weight outside of a purely ecclesiastical, and let 
us add partisan, tribunal. There is little or no attempt 
to show by critical and scientific arguments that the tradi- 
tional view is scientific. Other arguments are substituted— 
arguments that will have little weight with the great public. 
It is said that unquestioned tradition for many centuries 
asserts the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. But 
history has abundantly demonstrated the comparatively 
valueless character of an unquestioned tradition ; it is only 
a tradition that has been questioned and has proved its 
reasonableness that is of any value. William Tell and the 
apple, Romulus and the she-wolf, were for centuries 
unquestioned traditions. It is said that the Westminster 
Confession affirms the Mosaic authorship. The affirma- 
tion is at best a doubtful deduction, not an explicit state- 
ment; but if it were ever so explicit, the opinions of six- 
teenth-century divines cannot in public estimation out- 
weigh the conclusions of the riper and better scholarship 
of the nineteenth century. It is said that Christ 
implied by his references to “Moses and the proph- 
ets” that Moses wrote all the books of the law. 
But an incidental and passing reference to ‘ Moses” 
no more indicates a deliberate decision that the book ~ 
so popularly entitled was written by Moses, than a 
modern reference to Homer stands for an authoritative 
declaration that the Iliad and Odyssey were written by 
one poet of that name, It is said that to deny the Mosaic 
authorship is to deny the inspiration of the books which 
tradition has imputed to his pen. But this is to argue ina 
singularly small circle, thus: How do you know that 
Moses wrote Genesis? Because he was inspired. How do 
you know that Moses was inspired? Because he wrote 
Genesis. It is said that we are to approach the Bible in a 
devout, not in a critical, spirit. That depends. If we are 
approaching the Bible to draw from it material for the 
nutriment of our devotional nature, of course we are to 
approach it in a devout spirit; but when we investigate 
the questions of its authorship and canonicity, we must do 
so in a critical spirit if we do so at all. When the Episco- 
palian uses his Prayer-Book in church, he should do so in 
a devout spirit ; but when the critic investigates the origin 
and authorship of the prayers, and their relation to previous 
liturgies, he must do so in a critical spirit. The question 
whether the language of the Book of Job is the Hebrew of 
the fourteenth century before Christ or that of the fifth 
or sixth century before Christ is a purely philological 
question, no more to be approached in a devout spirit than 
the phrase in the Episcopal call to confession, ‘‘ The Scrip- 
ture moveth us in sundry places to acknowledge and con- 
fess our manifold sins and wickedness,” is to be approached 
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in a devout spirit in order to discover in its composition 
both Anglo Saxon and Norman-French elements. 

There is an impression in some quarters that somehow 
Professors Smith and Briggs are undermining faith in the 
Bible, and that their prosecutors are defending that faith. 
The reverse is nearer the truth. Repression of investiga- 
tion always excites suspicion. The attempt to punish men 
as heretics for no other crime than that of subjecting the 
Bible to a scientific study makes all the world suspect that 
the Bible cannot stand a scientific study. The heretics 
are the truest believers in the Bible, and its sturdiest 
defenders ; for by their course they attest, to quote the 
excellent language of the Westminster Confession, that 
their “ full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth 
and divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word 
in our [their] hearts.” Such a faith does not rest on 
doubtful questions of date and authorship, and it cannot 
be overthrown by changes of opinion upon those questions. 


The English Farmers 


The members of the National Conference which has 
lately been in session in London to discuss the general 
depression in agriculture in England had no great difficulty in 
_ agreeing as to the majority of the causes. The tenant farm- 
ers attribute their embarrassed position to foreign competi- 
tion and the ruinously low prices of all farm produce; to a 
series of wet seasons; to the high rents and heavy tithes 
which prevail in some parts of the country, especially in 
the north of England and Wales; to the increased cost of 
labor; and to the increase of rates, or local taxes, which 
has attended the developnient of local government in the 
rural districts. The landlords are at one with the tenant 
farmers on all these reasons for the prevailing depression 
except that of high rents. Those who own farming prop- 
erties in the exclusively rural counties have been reduc- 
ing rents for years past. In some counties they have been 
compelled to do so in order to secure tenants. But in the 
_ north of England landlords not engaged in wheat-raising, 
or whose estates are near the large industrial centers, have 
not made reductions. They have now and again in bad 
seasons remitted rent to the extent of fifteen or twenty- 
five per cent., but they have made no permanent reduc- 
tions, and they are inclined to hold to the opinion that 
the rents they receive are not more than the advantageous 
situation of their lands should command. The farmers in 
the north of England are almost certain to come to issue with 
their landlords on this point, and it is from these men that 
there will be the strongest demand for land legislation on 
the lines pursued for Ireland since 1872. 

From a few of the landlords of the old Tory school there 
may be an appeal for something in the nature of protec- 
tion ; but these men are in a minority among even their 
own class, and among the tenant farmers no tolerance will 
be accorded to a speaker who hints at a return to protec- 
tion. Whatever may be their own feelings upon the mat- 
ter, English farmers have long ago come to the conclusion 
that a return to protection in any form is impossible. 
They fully realize and are ready to admit that foreign ‘com- 
petition and cheap ocean freights are a permanent factor 
in the agricultural situation in England, and that foreign 
competition has to be endured like England’s variable 
climate and the tendency of population towards the towns, 
which is depriving the rural districts of the best class of 
farm labor. 

It is difficult to see how the tenant farmers and the 
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landlords can be permanently associated in the present 
movement. The more radical leaders of the agitation 
are making demands to which the landlords of their own 
free will are not likely to accede. What they want the 
landlords to realize is that the altered conditions of 
English farming are permanent «and that they cannot be 
met by occasional remissions of rent, but only by perma- 
nent reductions, and reductions of a substantial nature. 
They are also asking for more consideration for old ten- 
ants, and are complaining with good reason that they are 
victims of a system long.in vogue in England, under which 
the landlord refuses to reduce the rent or make improve- 
ments for an old tenant. The farmers are also dissatisfied 
with many of the clauses which are imposed in their 
leases. They complain that they have not a free hand in 
the work,’and that the old conditions which leave the land- 
lord in possession of the improvements and compel the 
tenant to conduct his farming on lines laid down by the 
landlord or his agent should be abrogated. They also 
desire a more equitable division of rates between owner 
and occupier. 

These are the principal demands addressed to the 
landlords. From the legislature the farmers ask security 
of tenure, compensation for improvements, and the repeal 
of the law which gives rent to the full a prior claim in 
making terms with creditors. They also desire the aboli- 
tion of entail, which, in many |instances and in various 
ways, ties down a landlord so that it is impossible for 
him to meet his tenants fairly. Finally, they ask for the 
establishment of a Land Court like that now existing in 
Ireland, which shall fix fair rents and settle disputes 
between landlord and tenant. | 


‘<The Love of the World ”’ 


There lies on our table, from the Century Company, a 
little book with the above title, which is so naively spir- 
itual, so charmingly unconventional, so delightfully auda- 
cious, that we should like to lay it on the tables of all our 
readers as a New Year’s gift. Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world! Why not? All that is 
in the world is not of the Father! Why not? Rather, says 
our author, love the world and the things that are in the 
world ; love the world of nature—earth and sky and sea, 
gardens and flowers and fruit; love the world of man, his 
thoughts, his feelings, his books, his music, his amuse- 
ments; and love them more and more. The glory of the 
world passeth away! Truly. But the dandelions are not 
less beautiful, nor less to be anticipated before they come, 
nor less to be enjoyed while they are here, because they 
remain so short awhile. This world is agood world, and a 
beautiful world; goodin youth, better in old age; good 
in joy, better in sorrow ; good in solitude, better in society ; 
and best of all to him who sees God in his world, bringing 
good out of evil and making the world his own. 

Not to flee from the world, not to live discontentedly in 
the world, not to shut one’s eyes to the glory and one’s 
heart to the joy of the world, not to think that this is the 
devil’s world, but to know that it is God’s world, and the 
beauty is God’s and the joy is God's and the life is God’s ; 
and through the beauty and the joy and the life to see 


God, and draw nearer to God, and prepare others to see ‘i 


him and draw nearer to him, and so prepare one’s self and 
others for a still greater beauty and still deeper joy in that 
which the Infinite Love has in store for us: this message, 
borrowed from this little book, we repeat 4s our New 
Year’s homily to our readers. 
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It is the Custom’ 
A True Story of Little Russia 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe and “M. A. R.” 


SEEMS a far call to the village of 
Evanovka, in the heart of Little Rus- 
sia, and a further call yet to the heart 
of the Little Russian moujik (peasant) 
living there ; but, while the sun rises 
in the east and sets in the west, there 
will be nothing new under the sun. 

All the youth and jollity of Ev- 
anovka—Heaven knows there is little 
enough of the latter—are assembled 
together in a one-room isha (log hut) 
which it will not tax the eyes of the 
imagination to-see. It has but one 
door and one small window, both cut 
in the same wall. A great oven, built 
of stone, juts out from the opposite 
side, its chimney, also of stone, rising from floor to ceiling, 
almost a wall in itself. The furniture consists of a rudely 
made table and a couple of long wooden benches. The 
light of the home-made tallow candles, which stand on the 
table stuck in old bottles or with only their own drippings 
as candlestick, falls on a circle of young girls variously 
employed. 

Some are weaving bits of carpet which they will wear as 
skirts, others spinning coarse linen, and others again cut- 
ting and sewing the linen into garments. There is not an 
article of dress worn in the room which is not in a state of 
reproduction under busy fingers. 

By law of comparison, the day of labor is over. This 
work does not prevent laughter and jesting with the young 
_men of the village who have crowded in and sit on the 
floor or where they can. They are mere boys of eighteen 
or nineteen, in fact, but grinding poverty and unremitting 
work may induce maturity even more rapidly than the 
sunny side o’ the wall. 

Each wears his high fur cap and is wrapped in his sheep- 
skin schuba, the untanned skin and rough stitches on the 
outside, the fur in. 

According to a time-honored custom, the young people 
have come together to spend the night in work and play. 
They meet thus in this isba, which is set apart for the pur- 
pose, once or twice a week during the winter months, as 
did their fathers and mothers before them, and as will 
their children after them, and think no evil. | 

As the voices and laughter merge together occasionally 
in a swinging peasant chorus, the curious rhythmic air— 
always in the minor key—is supported by a full contralto 
voice ; and it is the same voice, almost guttural in depth, but 
singularly rich, which creates an audience whenever oy: 
raised to speak. This is Néila, the village beauty. e 
is speaking now. 

“I tell you it is true that the Princess works, and as 
hard as I do, Masha, or you.” 

In answer to the general laughter which followed her 
remark, Néila dropped her sewing in her lap, leaned her 
elbows on the table, and rested her chin in her hands, 
overlooking the room with her large brown eyes. 

“T tell you it is true,” she repeated, deliberately. 

_ A young moujik, who was sitting on the floor near her, 
did not join in the laughter. This lowly attitude at the 
feet of their women had its root in convenience, and be- 
gan and ended in its literalness with the young peasants 
of Evanovka; but Dimitri, better known as Mitia, the 
ee of Dimitri, was an exception, as Néila well 
ew. 

: _" has told you that the Barina works, Néila?” he 

asked. 


1 This story forms the third of the “ Three Stories of Russian Life,” the first 
and second of which were printed in the two preceding issues of this paper. 


Néila dropped her eyes on him for a moment. Appar- 
ently she was never conscious of Mitia’s exits and en- 
trances, but when she wished to single him out there was 
no hesitation in her glance, however crowded the room. 

She answered his question to the company at large, and 
with an air of indifference. 

“ The Barina told me herself.”’ 

As they stared at her, open-mouthed, Néila explained 
further. “It was like this. It was in a warm week in 
the last summer, and the Princess would bring her papers 
into the garden, and she would sit in the shade of the 
apple-tree just by the flower-bed I was weeding, and she 
would write, and she would write and write.” 

With a quick motion the peasant-girl lifted her work 
from her lap and folded it in book shape on the table, 
scribbling over it with an imaginary pen which she dipped 
into an imaginary inkstand. Her companions watched 
her with absorbed attention. 

“Every day I would weed the bed and make the end in 
each line run close by her Excellency’s side. Every day 
I thought I should like to ask her what she was writing 
and writing about.” 

She paused for an effective moment, and helped herself 
to a dried sunflower seed which she selected from a pile 
which Mitia had poured on the table before her. 

‘‘ You asked the Barina that, Néila!’’ exclaimed Mitia. 

“T did,” answered Néila, coolly blowing the husk of the 
seed from her lips. “I said one day, ‘Will your illus- 
trious Highness pardon me for approaching you, but will 
your Highness tell me what you are writing?’ And the 
Barina was pleased to smile at me most graciously, and 
told me what I did not understand, and so of course 
you cannot. She said, ‘I am writing my diary.’ ‘What 
is diary ?’ I asked her. ‘I write down in this book all 
that I do every day,’ she replied to me; and then I said, 
as you have said, ‘ But your Highness does nothing,’ and 
she laughed a long time before she answered me at all. 
At last she asked, ‘ What is your name ?’ and when I told 
her she explained to me that, although she did not weed 
and dig and water as I do, she also worked in ways which 
she would tell me of, and she told me for a long time; but 
if it took the Princess herself to make me understand, it 
would be useless for me to try to explain to you. Yes, the 
Princess works, I tell you, only she works in her own way, . 
which is not our way—not at all.” | 

As she ended, Néila caught up her sewing again, and 
while her audience discussed her experience with true 
moujik heaviness and deliberation, she stitched on with 
marvelous rapidity and as if unconscious of the sensation 
she had caused. She had thrown aside her schuba, and, 
thus unencumbered, her strong, graceful figure, a little 
above middle height, showed freely as she moved. Masha, 
the girl seated nearest to Néila, sighed enviously as she 
looked at her. Néila’s 4a/ftan (a loose jacket) was trimmed 
with rows of gay ribbons, her skirt was of bright calico, and 
her heavy braids of brown hair were tied with three ribbons 
where Masha’s were tied with but one. Masha fingered 
discontentedly the clumsy carpet-strips which hung from 
her waist. 

‘Why is it that you will not wear carpet skirts as I do, 
Néila ?” she asked, aggrievedly. 

Néila moved restlessly. She stretched out her booted 
feet, kicking them a little. It was an added aggravation 
to Masha that the boots had bright red tops. 

“T like to be free, and if I can work fast and make 
money, I may buy what I choose.” 

Masha sighed again as she watched the swift fingers. 
Néila could drop her work and hold the attention of the 
entire room, and yet she had more finery for the present, 
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and more laid by for her trousseau, than any girl in the vil- 


lage. She was then decorating a Sunday rudashhi (a gar- 
ment which serves as chemisette and skirt) with drawn- 
work at the top and bottom, and about the neck and 
sleeves. There were no patterns to copy. Néila was 
designing for herself, drawing out some threads, and catch- 
ing others together with a buttonhole stitch. The every- 
day rubashki she wore was embroidered simply with the 
national embroidery—a cross-stitch in blue and red thread 
on the white linen. 

“Ts that for your trousseau, Néila?” asked Masha, nod: 
ding her head towards the new garment. 

Every peasant-girl expects to marry, and prepares ber 
trousseau accordingly. For what else is she born! 

Néila replied, with a shrug of her strong shoulders, “ I 
shall not marry at all.” 

She lifted her work as if to examine the pattern, with the 
candlelight behind it. Through the network of threads 
Mitia’s blue eyes sought hers, reproachfully and sheepishly. 
Masha and the other girls looked at him and laughed. 
They were fond of laughing at Mitia. He was the water- 
carrier for the garden where they worked in summer, and 
they had even seen hith take Néila’s water-pot from her 
hand and water her part of the flower-beds after his own 
labors were over. They had not been spoiled by such 
civility themselves. It struck them as amusing. 

“No one ever comes for me,” sighed Néila, coquettishly 
—*no one. In the name of all the saints, what is that?” 

She half rose, pointing with extended arm towards the 
little window cut near the door. All eyes turned in the 
same direction. Framed in the sash, and pressed close 
against the glass, they saw a bearded face surmounted by 
the inevitable high fur cap of a Little Russian moujik. 

The light of a lantern which the intruder held in his 
lifted hand showed his features with ghostly dimness, and 
also showed that he beckoned with his free hand. 

“Tt is you he calls, Néila,” whispered Masha, crossing 
herself fearfully. ‘ You have wished for some one, and he 
has come for you.” 

Néila, braver, but not less superstitious, crossed her- 
self also with pious fervor. 

“* May the Mother of God forbid! It is only a moujik; 
but his look is not true. It is you that he beckons, Mitia, 
not I.” 

Later, Masha’s words were remembered. Fatalism is 
religion with the moujik. Ask him whyhe makes no effort 
to contest his small plot of land with the locust, when that 
scourge sweeps his all from him, and he will reply to you, 
raking his heavy fingers through his heavy hair as if to 
stir the heavy brain beneath, ‘“‘ God sends it—let it be so.” 

In response to Néila’s suggestion, Mitia rose from her 
side and approached the window. As he opened the little 
glass door cut in the inner part of the double frame, he 
found himself face to face with the new-comer. The cor- 


responding door in the outer frame was already unlatched © 


and open. 

With an exclamation, Mitia wrapped his schuba more 
closely about him, pressed his fur cap down over his ears, 
and hurried from the door. 

“ How have you come here, Trophime?”’ he called. The 
figure moved from the window and joined him. Both men 
removed their caps and kissed each other on the lips in 
greeting. 

“T have been to the horse fair, Mitia. Unless you will 
take me in for the rest of the night, I must walk over 
thirteen versts to Ragazan.’ 

Mitia welcomed the belated wanderer heartily. Visitors 
were a pleasant novelty ; for life was given for work, and 
the villages lay very far apart. Ragazan was called a near 
neighbor. 

“Wait for me here,” said Mitia. “I must say one 
word inside first, and then we will go to my father’s hut 
together.” 

Trophime checked him, glancing again through the 
window. 

“ Why should we go yet, Mitia? They are having a good 
time in there, those others.” He jerked his thumb towards 
the isba as he spoke. Mitia hesitated. 
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“Tf I took you in there, they would be angry. 
know it is not allowed to a stranger.” 

“Who knows what is allowed until he tries? You were 
always bragging of your girls last summer. Let me see if 
they are as pretty as ours.’ 

The challenge told. Mitia still shook hishead. “ They 
will never allow it,” he repeated, but he opened the door 
and made the attempt. Néila’s voice rose above the dis- 
cussion which followed his proposition. 

“What does he wish to come in here for?” she asked.. 

Mitia looked at her consciously. 

“ He is a good fellow. I workeda field with him on the: 
farm last summer. He wants no harm.” 

Néila glanced at him with a quick, sidelong look. 

“ How do you know that? What does he want, then ?” 

Mitia removed his cap and scratched the mat of fair 
hair which he wore combed straight down over brow, ears, 
It was useless to contend with Néila. She 
turned his soul inside out as easily as he did hissschuba. 

“ He wishes to see if our girls are as pretty as the girls 
of Ragazan,” he blurted out, reddening. 

* Oh, let him come,” replied Néila, dryly. © 

Seemingly, she lost further interest. Her needle flew 
under her fingers. The question lay with the rest. Finally 
the permission was granted, and Mitia brought in Tro 

hime. 

. Dazzled and blinded by the lights after the darkness 
outside, the stranger stood for a moment in the center of 
a circle of curious eyes. He was a handsome young 
peasant, magnificently animal, with his powerful frame,, 
strong jaw, full eyes, and coarse, vigorous hair. As his 
vision cleared, the first object it held was Néila, yet the other 
girls had all looked up from their various employments. 

Her eyes alone remained glued to her work. One sleeve 
was pushed back to the elbow, pevhaps for greater con- 
venience, and the bare, well-molded arm moved backwards. 
and forwards, following the needle. 

Trophime stood gazing at her blinkingly. Néila looked 
up. Her eyes were as brown as berries, and her teeth, as 
her lips parted over them unexpectedly, were like young 
corn, 

Trophime crossed the room and sat down on the floor 
by her side. 

One by one, as the night wore on, the occupants of the 
hut rolled themselves up in their schubas and stretched 
themselves on the top of the stove, where they soon fell 
asleep in the warmth. When the stove was full, the others, 
less fortunate, laid their wearied limbs on the floor, but as 
the floor would probably have been their bed at home, 
they did not complain. 

Trophime and Néila alone talked on and on; a dull 
excitement was taking the place of sleep in Trophime’s 
light gray eyes, and Néila’s brown eyes shone on him like 
the stars in the night he had left outside. 

For Néila, a new conquest was a new conquest. She 
could sleep to-morrow. 

Mitia had watched with them fora time, but the conversa- 
tion had resolved itself into a dialogue, and the dialogue 
into whispers. His body was tired after his day of labor, 
and his soul was not much troubled. It was nothing 
new to see Néila coquet with other men, To-morrow 
she would smile in his face again, would be his partner if 
there were dancing, eat sunflower seeds from his pocket, 
and at the next meeting in the hut she would let him sit 
at her feet and look up at her as he sang his love songs. 
And then, if the coming harvest were good; and he could 
prove to old Anton, her father, that he was able to support 
a wife—why,then— Mitia was fast asleep in his schuba. 

“Let him sleep,” whispered Trophime. ‘“ My God and 
my Lord! are the men of this village without eyes, that 
you are yet unmarried ?” 

“God has given them eyes to see their hands with, and. 
hands to do their work with,” Neila replied sharply, push- 
ing away Trophime’s encroaching arm. 


He drew back laughing. 
Which one of them here has 


“ Tell me who he is, then. 
asked you to fix the day ?” 
Néila lowered her lids. Beneath her long lashes she 
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., thrust him staggering back agairist the table. 
_ shook down one of the bottle candlesticks, which rolled 
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looked down on Mitia’s slender, sinewy figure stretched out 
on the floor near them. 

“ No one,” she replied, smiling—“ no one, 
ugly.” 

Trophime laughed loudly. Néila hushed him with lifted 
hand. 

“Be quiet! you will wake the: others. 
laughing ?” 

Trophime drew nearer to her, whispering, “‘ Come now, 
my beauty, suppose I should ask you to fix the day.” 

Néila threw back her comely head with a smothered 
laugh, which she caught in, her throat with her hand. 
The rows of beads twisted there on the warm skin, above 
the loosely gathered rubashki, clattered together. 

“Tt is very well,” she said, nodding with mock solem- 
nity. ‘Very well indeed! We will fix the festival of 
Christmas. It is two weeks off, and you are not to forget 
me when the time comes.” 

“That would be likely, indeed! 
bargain without the seal.” 

He caught her arm as he spoke and bent his face toward 
her for a kiss ; but strong asthe young moujik was, he had 
not reckoned on the unexpected force with which Néila 
met his advances. 

“ Take that!” she cried, warningly, as her vigorous arm 
The jar 


I am too 


Why are you 


But a bargain’s no 


over and over, and fell to the floor with a crash of break- 
ing glass. Thesleepers started up, complaining and mut- 
tering. | 

Mitia, rousedsalso, rose, and spoke with a rude dignity. 

“‘ My father’s hut is close by, Trophime. We will finish 
the night there. Come.” 

Trophime turned from him angrily, but, in the face of 
the general discontent, submitted in sullen silence. Néila 
would not glance at him again. As he bade her good- 
night she turned her shoulder to him, muttering a proverb 
—‘ Measure the cloth ten times before you cut it 
once.” 

Mitia heard. His face softened; he touched Néila’s 
hand awkwardly, as it hung by her side near him. 

“May you sleep well, Néila!” he whispered, and went 
out, followed by Trophime. 

The next morning, before the village was astir, Tro- 
phime, his brief visit over, had set out on foot for his home. 


One noonday, a week before the coming festival, old 
Anton, the head herdsman of the Prince, sat in his isba 
contentedly eating his dinner. He felt that he had reason 
to be content. Hehadearnedit. His hut had two rooms, 
and in the inner room there was a bedstead covered with 
blankets and sheepskins where he might sleep if he wished. 
It happened that he preferred the top of the stove, but 
that was of choice. 

The isba was.a model of neatness; the table and benches 


_ ‘were scoured thoroughly, and the stove was newly white- 
~washed, ready for the Christmas festival. 


The sasha 
(a thick gruel of grits) which he was eating, the black rye 
bread, the sour cabbage soup, and the salted cucumbers 
were all prepared toanicety. True, it was Nastasia, his 


_ ‘wife, whose work this was, but had it not been he who had 


selected her for the purpose ! 

In regard to Néila, his only child, Anton felt that he had 
done well also. Not because she was the handsomest 
girl in the village, but because she knew how to work and 
earn money, of which she gave him a faithful proportion. 
What he had himself laid by in the pouch hidden in the 
patron image was nobody’s affair but hisown. There was, 
however, one matter which, while not exactly troubling 
him, lay on Anton’s mind toarrange. He was thinking of 
this when he looked up at his wife with his little sunken 
eyes. 

“Where is Néila?” he asked. 

“T hear her coming now,” answered Nastasia, quickly. 

She watched her husband’s eyes always with the timid, 
— manner of a bird which a cat fascinates. She 

ooked threescore, and was in reality scarcely forty years 
old. But in this there was nothing unusual. 
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The footsteps which Nastasia heard outside paused at 
the door, and were followed by a loud knock. 

“Go to the door,” said Anton, and his wife obeyed with 
a start. Lifting the latch, she peered out timidly through 
the crack of the door. 

“Does Anton live here, Matiouska ?” (little mother) said 
a voice outside. 

“That ismy name. Who isit that wants me ?” answered 
Anton himself. “Open the door wide, Nastasia; he is 
not the wind, to come through the keyhole.” 

Nastasia threw open the door hurriedly, and Trophime, 
bending his tall head, entered. He walked straight up to 
old Anton’s chair, and bowed low before him. 

“ Batushka ”’ (little father), he said, “ I have come to ask 
your daughter’s hand of you. She has promised to marry 
me after the Christmas festival. I am here now to answer 
whatever questions it pleases you to ask.” « 

Anton looked the bold speaker over from head to foot. 
Trophime’s schuba was evidently quite new, and was belted 
in with a new scarf. His fur cap was new also, and his 
boots creaked loudly as he walked. He bore inspection. 

Anton pushed a wooden spoon towards his guest and 
pointed to the large wooden bowl in the center of the 
table. From it he and his wife were dipping the cabbage 
soup. 

* Sit and eat with us. 
is your name ?” 

Trophime dipped his spoon into the bowl and ate with- 
out hunger. He did not wish to save his breath for his 
porridge. 

“My name is Trophime Evanov. I live at Ragazan, 
and have an isba of two rooms as large as these to take my 
wife to. My mother is dead. There is no woman there 
to quarrel with. My father is old, but not much trouble. 
The land is rich, and, by the help of God, I have saved a 
little. Now you know how it is with me.” 

Anton’s little eyes grew smaller, and almost disappeared 
in his wrinkled, parchment skin. His large white teeth, 
perfectly preserved by his diet of rye bread and salted 
cucumbers, glistened curiously as he smiled. 

“You are Evan’s son, then,” he said. “I remember 
him and his isba and his land very well. You look as 
strong as your father was before you. We will talk it 
over.” 

Nastasia was eating nothing. She withdrew to the stove 
and sat there trembling and watching the door. The two 
men were talking together with loud-voiced satisfaction. 

She alone heard when the latch lifted, and a strong, 
full voice on the threshold cried out some laughing defi- 
ance to a companion who passed on. 

Néila pushed open the door and took one step into the 
room. The poor bent figure by the stove trembled yet 
more. Néila stood still in surprise, the smile yet on her 
lips, as Anton and Trophime looked up at her. 

“ Néila,” said Anton, rapping the table with his short 
fingers at each word, “this is your husband.” 

Néila stood looking from one to the other, but she was 
no longer smiling. , 

Trophime rose and advanced toward her. 

“You remember our bargain, Néila,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “I have come.” 

Her brown eyes alone answered him. Trophime 
quailed a little, but held his ground. Néila passed him, 
and strode to her father’s side. 

‘What has he told you?” she asked, huskily. 

There was no quailing on either side here. Old Anton’s 
gimlet-like eyes fastened on his daughter’s piercingly. He 
boasted that he never needed to beat his women. 

“My word is my word,” he said, shortly, stroking his 
long, square beard as he spoke, “and yours shall be 
yours. You marry at Christmas.” 

Nélia turned fiercely on Trophime. 

“You are a liar,” she cried. “A black-hearted liar. 
That is what you are. If I have promised any one it Is 
Mitia, and Mitia alone.” 

Anton laughed in her face. 

“ Mitia! with his old father and mother, and the chil- 
dren like fleas in a sheep’s wool, all settled on his back !” 


Talking is hungry work. What 
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He pointed to Trophime, his stubby fingers spread out. 

“There stands your husband; you understand me ?” 

Nélia’s passionate eyes were the only color in her face. 

“You may kill me,” she muttered. “Kill me, but I 
will not marry him.” 

She glanced at her mother as sheended. Nastasia half 
rose from the bench with an imploring gesture, then sank 
back again. Her trembling seemed to communicate itself 
to her child. Néila fell on the floor at her father’s feet. 
Anton turned away indifferently, leaving her prostrate. 

“She is yours, Trophime ; take her,” he said, over his 
shoulder. 

As Trophime approached her Néila rose slowly. There 
was no trace of tears on her face. Néila was never 
known to weep. She motioned to Trophime to follow her, 
and went out of the room. When he joined her outside 
she was leaning against the wall of the hut, her body 
pressed close against the rough logs, her hand curled into 
a crevice supporting her. The bright red of the kerchief 
on her hair seemed repeated in the depths of her eyes 
and in the ragged patches of color on either cheek. 

As Trophime laid his hand on her arm she shuddered 
closer into the wall. 

“You know well that it was a jest,” she said, hoarsely. 
“How have you dared to come for me?” 

“Tt is no jest to me, Néila. Listen tome. You shall 
live like a princess. You can set your foot on the neck of 
every girl in Ragazan. A hut with two rooms, and you the 
only woman, is surely better than—” 

Néila turned on him fiercely, wrenching her shoulder 
from his hand. 

“Once for all, Trophime, hear me. I would rather live 
with Mitia ina barn than with you in the great house of 
the Prince. I will marry Mitia, or no one.” 

Trophime’s face altered. ‘Gently, gently, my beauty,” 
he said, warningly. 

He took a step nearer to her, and bent until his lips 
almost touched her ear. She could feel his hot breath on 
her neck. 

The wind, which had been blowing down little showers 
of dry snow from the roof above, had teased a strand of 
Néila’s straight hair from under her kerchief and twisted it 
in a dark line about her throat. 

Trophime caught the hair necklace in his finger, drawing 
it closer. ‘“ Like that I have you, my little bird,” he 
whispered. ‘“ You know well I can say that of you which 
will keep you from being wife to any other man.” 

Néila flung back her head scornfully. Her throat arched 
as a serpent’s about to strike. 

“JT!” she cried, “I can call adozen to witness for me— 
a hundred—” 

She checked herself suddenly. ‘Trophime’s eyes were 
fastened on hers with a triumphant question. As if re- 
flected there, she saw the scene in the isba at their first 
meeting : the sleeping figures; even Mitia unconscious at 
their feet ; saw, with a quick, terrifying foreshadowing, her 
father’s credulity and fury, a marriage arranged within the 
hour, and herself thrust into .Trophime’s sledge on the 
road to Ragazan before the sunset. 

The hair necklace at her throat seemed to tighten chok- 
ingly, although Trophime had withdrawn his finger. She 
fell against the wall with closed eyes. 

“But come now, my little queen,” urged Trophime. 
‘Marry me quietly and all will be well. You will never 
repent it. Tell me to come back at Christmas, Neila.” 

Néila looked up. 

“ Christmas is a week off,” she thought rapidly, “and 
to-day is to-day. I will say yes, and trust in God and 
Mitia.”’ 

She dragged herself to her feet and moved away from 
the wall. 

“ Shall it be Christmas, Néila ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, deliberately, “it shall be Christ- 
mas.” 

“T may tell Anton that it is all arranged ?” 

“ You may tell him.” 

As Trophime stretched out a covetous hand towards 
her, she avoided his touch, and, doubling like a. hare, 
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passed him, gained the open road, and broke into a swift 
run 


Trophime returned to Anton’s hut slowly, hesitating, and 
watching her over his shoulder. 

“ Where is she off to?” he muttered, but Néila herself 
could not have told him. When she stopped running, she 
was in a large field, far from the isba, with a vast expanse 
of white all about her, and a dull leaden sky above. There 
were tall, shadowy pines standing out in occasional groups. 
At the other end of the field stood an ox-sledge, the tracks 
of the wide runners and the feet of the oxen marking their 
way in the snow. 

Niéila followed blindly in the same path. There was no 
one with the oxen when she reached them, and she stood 
before them looking into their great brown eyes and won- 
dering dully of what they reminded her. Suddenly she 
recollected how Mitia had once told her that her eyes 
were like those of the oxen he drove, and how angry 
she had been. She remembered, too, that he had said 
he would be working in this field all day, and then she 
woke to the realization of what she had flown from and 
to whom ; she turned, and saw that Mitia was close beside 
her. 

Néila spoke without preface. 

“ Mitia, Trophime has come to marry me.” 

The blood rushed over Mitia’s face. 

“What have you said, Néila?’ he asked quickly. 

“ Trophime has come to marry me. He says he had my 
promise.” 

“You gave Trophime your promise!” 

“ No, it is a lie.” 

Mitia turned to his sledge, and swung himself up into 
the seat. He bent down, holding out his hand to Néila. 

“ Come,” he said shortly. 

“* Where ?” 

“We are going to find him,” he answered between his 
teeth. 

Néila did not move. 

“] have more to tell you. He is with my father, and 
my father consents.” 

Mitia sprang from the sledge to her side. 

“Mother of God! Anton consents! 
more ?” 

“TI have said I will marry him at Christmas, and I love 
thee! I love thee as I hate him.”? | 

Defiant, coquettish, alluring, and evasive, he had known 
her. Now that she confessed herself his, the present was 
enough. 

Mitia’s hand trembled as he smoothed her ruffled hair 
with awkward tenderness. 

“ Tf thou lovest me, Néila, thou art mine—mine, I say. 
No one shall claim thee. Why hast thou promised this to 
Trophime ?” 

As he drew her to him, Néila turned away, hiding her 
ace. 

“ Wait, Mitia,” she panted. 
but wait and listen first.” 

Mitia bent his ear closer. As he heard her broken. 
whispers, he started violently and his open face darkened. 

“Go on,” he said, hoarsely, as she faltered once; and 
Néila went on. 

“ They will believe it all in the village, Mitia. I have 
no witness to speak for me. My father will take Tro- 
phime’s word ; but thou, Mitia, as thou hopest for mercy 
from thy God, believe in me.” 


“ T promised, to gain time ; 


Mitia did not speak. Néila knew that he had lifted her 


face in his hands and that his gaze was devouring her 
features. Her lids were weighted down over her hot eyes. 

Mitia’s lips touched her quivering mouth. 

‘* What I know, I know, Néila. The December snow is 
not more pure than thou, and thou art mine alone.” < 

It was the final touch. As the strain lifted, Néila burst 
into a passion of weeping. Mitia rocked her in his arms, 
comforting her. . 

“We have a week yet, Néila, my heart’s blood. We will 
bide here together until Trophime leaves the village, and 


1 Thee and thou are used as familiar terms, as with the French and German. 
Their use here is omitted throughout except in the scenes between the lovers. 
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to-morrow we will go to the churcb, and as soon as the 
service ends, I will go to the pope (the priest] and tell him 
all. I will throw myself on my knees before him and pray 
him to marry us at once. Take courage, my little pigeon, 
my little dove ! And for Trophime—but no one will believe 
his base story.” 

Néila shook her head. 

“Some would be glad to help blacken my name,” she 
said, simply. ‘ My tongue has been as sharp as my needle, 
and my laugh as ready as my trousseau. Mitia, if I have 
| worked my trousseau for Trophime, I shall tear it in 
pieces.” 

Mitia wiped the tears from ‘her face with the back of 
his toil-worn hand. 

“It shall not be, Néila.. Come, what shall I say to the 
pope? Do thou be the Batushka [little father] now, and 
let me plead with thee; then I shall know better what to 
say, and be less frightened when the time comes.” 

Néila smiled through her tears, throwing herself into the 
part with quick reaction. 

“ Yes, I will stand here,” she said, “with my arms 
folded, and the back of the sledge shall be the door, and 
thou must come in there, Mitia, and fall at my feet. Yes, 
that is well; and now what wilt thou say ?” 

« Batushka, I love Néila devotedly, and she adores 

“ Who said that I adore thee ?” 

“ And Néila loves me.” 

“ Yes, that is better.” 

“Let me get on, Néila.” 

“T will, but could I let thee begin with a lie to the little 
father ?” 

“ Néila loves me, and is waiting in the church, but unless 
you will marry us now, Anton will marry her to a black- 
hearted devil—”’ 

“ Art thou mad, Mitia? The pope will excommunicate 
thee forever! Thou must say, ‘ Batushka, I entreat and 
implore you to marry us. I will live on the ground at 
your feet. I will fast forever. I worship Néila next to 
the holy images and yourself, Batushka, and she worships 
me.’ 

“Ts that true, Néila?” 

“Never mind now. The little father will hold out his 
hand thus, and thou must kiss it—but not so many times, 
Mitia. Thou mightst vex him. He will say, ‘Come, then, 
my son, I will marry you as you wish, and as she wishes ; 
for Néila has always been a good girl,’ and then they will 
hold the silver marriage crowns over our heads, and they 
will sing—‘ Isaiah, enter into happiness.’ And now begin all 
over again, Mitia.” 

They were not unhappy. They loved each other and 
‘had confessed it. God was very good, and if they made 
their prayers to him ‘and to the saints, what be ts not 
happen in seven days ! 

Again and again they repeated their nena until 
Mitia was perfect in his part, with Néila as priest and 
prompter, the snow-covered field as stage, the sledge as 
setting, and the brown-eyed oxen as audience. 
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To One in Heaven 
By Louise Chandler Moulton 


I bring to thee again, 

At dawn of this New Year, 
The passion of my pain, 

The burden of my fear. 


I cry to thee again, 

O Loved, and Lost, and Dear! 
I cry on thee in vain, 

Who once wast keen to hear. 


Though heaven be fair to see, 
And heavenly songs ring clear, 
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Yet hark once more to me, 
Whose world is cold and drear! 


I pray to thee again, 
~O Blesséd One, draw near— 
Speak once to ease my pain, 
At dawn of this New Year! 


A Polyglot Quarantine 
By Isabel C. Barrows 


If one were told to “look out for his p’s and q’s,” it 
might be considered a covert way of saying “ Avoid a elie 
glot quarantine ;” but experience proves here, as in many 
other instances, that the reality is not so black as fear 
paints it. ? 

A party of seven Americans, wishing to visit Greece, was 
almost tempted to give up the journey rather than spend 
five days in quarantine. But the desire to see the beauti- 
ful classic land was, happily, too strong to be quenched, 
and on learning that the time could be spent upon an 
island in the straits of Corfu instead of on a swaying 
vessel at anchor, they prepared to meet the emergency. 

Before leaving Naples a quantity of awning-cloth was 
purchased, as no ready-made tents were to be found. 
During the long journey to Brindisi four pairs of busy 
hands converted this into a commodious “A” tent, 12x15, 
with crimson curtains for the entrance, and to serve as a 
dividing wall within. Long experience in camping at 
home and,in other lands had taught them what were the 
absolute essentials of the nomadic life, and these also were : 
purchased: A. tiny kerosene stove, rice, oatmeal, sugar, 
chocolate, walnuts, jam, biscuit, condensed milk, a few 
spoons and bowls, etc. With such supplies it was thought 
any governmental provisions might be eked out, and com- 
fort maintained, for a few days. 

It would seem too much to count on five continuously 
beautiful days in November, days suitable for life in the 
open air, but it was known in advance that shelter was 
provided, if necessary, in small cabins. 

The steamer Mediterranean cast anchor in the harbor 
of Corfu on Monday, the 27th of October, according to 
Greek time, though twelve days earlier by the time of the 
tourists. Corfuis a wonderfully beautiful island, crested 
with picturesque hills, whose slopes are covered with 
millions of olive-trees and vines. The nearer hills are 
crowned with fortifications, and the town itself basks in 
the sun at the water’s edge. Across the narrow blue sea 
are the frowning hills of Turkey, bare and forbidding. A 
mile from the city, the island of Vido lies smiling in its 
beauty, with six or eight rows of low brick buildings 
gleaming in the ugly purity of whitewash among the green 
fields. 

A friendly health officer soon secured a pair of the long, 
narrow-bladed oars that are used in these waters, and a 
skein of rope. The ship’s company was sooner or later 
ushered over the vessel’s side and landed, by rowboats, on 
the shores of Vido—about fifty first-class passengers, and 
more than two hundred and fifty Italian laborers on their 
way to Athens for work. The latter were assigned to six. 
large circular tents on a part of the island by themselves, 
and the others were stowed away in the stuffy little rooms 
of the quarantine buildings, save the septet of Americans. 
For them a friendly haystack in a green upland meadow 
served as one support to their tent, which, by the aid of 
the oars and rope, was soon set up. The director of 
supplies furnished iron cots and mattresses, a toilet-stand 
and table and one chair apiece, so that in almost less 
time than it takes to tell it the tourists were fairly set- 
tled and at home. A hotel in Corfu furnished meals for 
those who desired, and luncheon and @inner were served 
in this way, with Greek cooking and bill of fare. But 
breakfast was prepared in the tent, and eaten in the open 
air in front of the tent door. Keen appetites, made 
keener by the daily swim in the exhilarating mm, found 
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these simple breakfasts an improvement on the everlasting 
rolls and coffee which the Continent everywhere sets 
forth as the proper things for this early repast. 

Among those who thronged the little island there were 
no other English-speaking folk, save a delightful Greek 
merchant and his nephew from London. At the common 
table it was a Babel of tongues—German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Greek, and English. To close one’s eyes and 
simply listen to the medley was like listening to a brook 
rushing over arocky bed. It is no wonder that there was 
confusion at the building of the mythic Tower of Babel ! 
Even here, where every one spoke at least two tongues, 
there was need for the use of a good deal of sign-language 
to express wants and commands, 

The five days of quarantine passed like a dream. “O 
that we had come from France or Austria, that we might 
have had eleven !” was the cry of more than one. The 
days have been simply perfect—warm, sunny, clear, with 
the most delicious breeze; moonlight nights, crisp and 
almost cold, with heavy dew settling on the tent roof. 
Vido itself is one’s ideal of an island, rocky and precipi- 
tous, with here and there a dip down to the water’s edge 
in little curves and bays. There are several hills with 
valleys between, old fig-trees, a group of cypresses, and 
half a dozen others of different kinds. On three of the 
highest points are picturesque ruins of forts blown up by 
the English when they gave up thisisland thirty years ago. 
The entire surface is grassy, and is sprinkled with 
_ innumerable flowers—exquisite daisies, gold and white 
within and pink without, cyclamens of delicious per- 
fume, crocuses, marigolds, and others whose names are 
hidden in Greek. It is a pleasant surprise to walk 
abroad in November and in five minutes be able to gather 
a whole handful of beautiful flowers. The views of water, 
mountains, and sky vary with every hour, the colors 
changing from pale blue to deepest amethyst. 

The Italian laborers enjoy quarantine in their own idle 
fashion. They play games from morning till night, “‘ duck 
on the rock,” quoits, cards, or mora. So long as the sun 
shines they are happy. The fact that they are losing 
wages does not seem to trouble them, nor the more serious 
fact that many are losing money by gambling at cards and 
at mora. 

Quarantine has its amusing side. Every day takes some 
of the victims away whose time has run out, but their 
places are made good by the arrival of others, Each 
batch—not to speak disrespectfully—is kept by itself. If 
there were any personal communication, even so much as 
the touch of a hand or the brushing of a garment, there 
would be instant contamination. A keeper is appointed 
for every four persons. He is in constant attendance, act- 
ing as valet, chambermaid, nurse, guardian, and factotum 
in general. He keeps his charge both from contamination 
and from contaminating others. If an object has to pass 
between two persons of different quarantine term, it is laid 
on the ground by one and the other picks it up. It cannot 
even go through the handsof athird person. The penalty 
for infringing this rule is the prolongation of quarantine. 
Some of the young folks of the party see in these strict 
provisions material for a very pretty romance, as, for in- 
stance, if the handsome Greek officer whose term is about 
to expire should voluntarily touch the handsome blonde 
from over the sea, that he might be condemned to further 
imprisonment with her. 

One victim of quarantine regulations was the sole pas- 
senger on the little vessel which brought him hither, and 
as he arrived alone he was condemned to a solitary table 
in a corner by himself, where he must take his melan- 
choly meals for five days. He has probably found little 
fun in quarantine. The different parties are separated 
from each other in the common dining-room by low parti- 
tions. If friends from Corfu come to call, they stand against 
a wooden railing and talk across a space of ten feet to 
their acquaintances at another railing. All are on an equal- 
ity in the treatment they receive; the Greek ambassador 
returning to Athens and the various members of the stroll- 
ing opera troupe are quartered beneath the same roof. The 
King of Greece himself was four days in quarantine, the 
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Greeks thoroughly enjoying their power of keeping a king 
down to democratic simplicity. The Czarowitch also, on 
his way to Athens, was detained in the royal yacht an 
equal time, and when the arm of law was withdrawn and the 
anchor was raised and the yacht went on its way, the very 
heavens turned against it, for, driven back by stress of 
weather, his Highness was detained another twenty-four 
hours against his will. 

Five days of superb weather, days full of refréshment, 
beauty, and inspiration, and the Greek quarantine was 
ended for the American seven, and they were set free to 
follow on the “ Track of Ulysses” among the Isles of 


Greece. 
Life 
By Margaret May 


Ah, what is life ? so brief at best— 

A waking between rest and rest ; 

An insect’s trail along the sand ; 

A gem’s bright flash upon the hand ; 

A wave-line traced on ocean’s shore, 
Just rippled there, then seen no more ; 
A breath upon a frosted pane, 

A moment warmed, then chilled again ; 
The shadow of a cloud, that stays 

Until obscured by passing haze. 

Canst think of aught more brief, more fleet, 
To image forth Time’s flying feet ? 
Yet*in the “ shadow,” in the “ breath,” 
Our love awakes, which knows no death, 
And life, which seems so brief to be, 

Is crowned by Immortality ! 


% 


One English Novelist’s Criticism of 
Another 


Dr. Conan Doyle has been lecturing in London recently on 
George Meredith, for whom he has an almost inordinate admi- 
ration. “Richard Feverel” he considers “ one of the three best 
novels in modern English literature.” No one, he says, not 
even Thackeray himself, has ever drawn school-boys better than 
Meredith, and as an illustration he read the famous chapter ih 
which Feverel and his companion are horsewhipped by the 
Radical farmer who caught them trespassing on his grounds. 
Meredith’s love scenes he declares to be the loveliest in fiction. 
“ Never has love been treated by an English writer so charm- 
ingly as by Meredith in ‘ Richard Feverel.’ He has given 
new life to a subject that has been so mangled in our novels 
that it is a question whether it would not be better to leave it 
out altogether.” “ Harry Richmond” he described as “ perhaps 
second in interest and the third in cleverness ” of all Meredith’s 
books. “The Egoist” was “a ruthless dissection of human 
nature, disclosing the selfishness that lies at the root of the 
nature of the average man.” Dr. Doyle confessed to the free 
use of superlatives in dealing with this novelist, but he ventured 
the opinion that these novels were superlative, and that the day 
was not far distant when they would be universally recognized 
as such. It is interesting to notice the hold which George 
Meredith has on the minds of young English novelists, among 
whom are the lecturer A. T. Quiller-Couch and J. M. Barrie. 
At the close of his lecture Dr. Doyle recommended those of his 
audience who thought of reading Meredith to begin with 
“ Richard Feverel” and then work on to “ Harry Richmond,” 
and then perhaps to “ The Egoist.” He warned them against 
beginning with his more recent books. To begin with the later 
works was like beginning Carlyle with “Sartor Resartus "—if 
they did so, he added, they would probably read nothing else. 


Che wave is breaking on the shore, 
Che echo fading from the chime— 
Again the shadow moveth o’er 


Che dial-plate of time! 
CAA hittier, 
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How People Live 


I.—The Problem of the Farmer 
By J. Whidden Graham i 


This article is the first in a series which will aim to present, in a popular and interesting way, pictures of the life of the American 
people in different parts of the country, in varied occupations, and under diverse industrial conditions. Thus, among the articles to 
follow this will be one on New England Farm Life, by Mr. Clifton Johnson (who will also furnish for our Midwinter Number, 
January 28, an article on Winter Life in New England, illustrated by many reproductions from artistic photographs taken by the 
author); one on A Southern Tobacco District, by Mrs. Martha McCulloch-Williams ; one on Life in Bowery Lodging-Houses, by 
Mr. C. D. Lanier ; one on A Nova Scotia Farm, by Miss Isabella Chisholm; one on The Poor Man’s Table, by Mr: D. F. St. Clair; 


and others to be announced later. 


HERE is probably no question which has given 
rise to a greater diversity of opinion than 
that of the present condition of the American 
farmer. From the glowing pictures of prosper- 
ous, happy, and contented farming communities, 
to gloomy accounts of overworked, toiling 

drudges “cheerlessly producing the wealth they do not 

share,” the literature of the day reflects all the degrees of 
comparative wealth and comfort, a bare subsistence, and 
abject poverty. 

But if there is a disagreement in regard to the real con- 
dition of the farmer, there are also wide differences of 
opinion among those who agree in their views of the exist- 
ing state of affairs, but adopt varying explanations of the 
causes which underlie it. Protection; insufficient protec- 
tion ; over-production ; railway monopolies; lack of money 
due toan inadequate system of issuing currency; the gradual 
exhaustion of the soil through continuous cropping ; failure 
to pursue their calling on scientific principles—are some of 
the reasons given by the farmers and those who have tried 
to suggest remedies for their grievances. And the practi- 
cal conclusions reached by nearly all writers who have 
recently discussed the question from the farmer’s stand- 
point is that the evils complained of can be cured by some 
form of government—State or National—action. Even 
ignorance of his business on the part of the farmer is 
attributed to the neglect of the States to provide proper 
agricultural training-schools, and there is not lacking evi- 
dence of strong tendencies on the part of the farmers to 
look to the Government for the cure of all their ills. 

Traveling through the southwestern counties of New 
York State a few months ago, I spent several weeks in the 
purely farming districts of that section. Notwithstanding 
the natural fertility of the soil, there was a general com- 
plaint of small crops and low prices during the past year, 
and at the time of my visit the discontent of the farmers 
was finding expression in organizations of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, which were being formed on all sides. Among 
the acquaintances whom I made was a farmer in the little 
village of Burns, in Allegany County, whose unpainted 
house, dilapidated barns, and undersized horses and cattle 
bore testimony to his lack of success. His experience, 
as he told it, had been simply that of many of his neigh- 
bors. He had inherited his farm of 120 acres, part of it 
covered with sufficient woodland to furnish firewood and 
fencing, about twenty-five years ago. He had worked 
hard; his wife, and the children as they grew up, had 
helped ; but, in spite of the most careful management, he 
had got in debt, and had mortgaged his farm for $1,000. 
He had tried keeping cows and selling the milk to cheese 
factories ; had given that up and gone into mixed farming ; 
had once tried sheep-raising, but found that it did not 
pay. Two of his boys had left home to go to work as 
railway brakemen ; a daughter was a servant in a town 
near by. He was a recent convert to Alliance ideas, and 
was sure that free coinage of silver and a system of loans 
on farm lands and products would in some way bring him 
prosperity. 

Some ten miles from Burns is Almond, a village of about 
the same size. Entering into conversation with a farmer 


whom I had met on the stage which carried me from the 
depot, I found him to bea representative of quite another 


class of farmers. He had returned from the South, after 
serving three years in the Northern army, twenty-eight 
years ago. With an entire capital of $2,000, he had 
bought a farm for $4,000, giving a mortgage for the 
balance. After experimenting for several years he learned 
that his farm was best adapted to potato-growing, and he 
had since confined himself to that crop. The mortgage 
was paid off, another farm purchased and worked on 
shares. He did not know that he had worked harder than 
his neighbors, and he did not think he had better land, 
but in twenty-eight years he had cleared $20,000, having 
now some $12,000 loaned on mortgages. A good-sized, 
well-furnished house, large barns, and stables with sleek 
horses and cattle, were in striking contrast to those of my 
first acquaintance. 

Without attempting to discuss with the doctrinaires the 
question of the limits or effects of State interference with 
private business, I have endeavored to show by these two 
illustrations the folly of attributing to any one cause the 
failure or success of the farmer. The real secret of the 
difference in results in the two cases is that one man 
worked intelligently, the other stupidly. 

It is true that, in so far as the farmer’s possible savings 
are diminished by high taxation, excessive railway charges, 
exorbitant interest due to a restricted currency, or any 
other reason, his productive capacity will be reduced. 
For if the capital which may be taken in any of these ways 
were devoted to drainage, improved stock, better machin- 
ery, or any other farm purpose, it would bring him larger 
yearly returns. Yet the total advantage arising from bet- 
ter systems of currency, taxation, and transportation 
would not in the long run prevent the weak and incompe- 
tent from becoming the failures that they now are. 

The question of the ultimate effects on agriculture of 
our present absurd, not to say criminal, methods of dispos- 
ing of the most valuable of plant foods, by daily washing 
thousands of tons out to sea, is one regarding which there 
can be no room for discussion. The difficulties which 
confront any attempt to utilize sewage for the restoration 
of our worn-out farms present the most important prob- 
lems which modern science is called upon to solve. But 
the partial success of experiments in other countries would 
indicate that a proper system will ere long be discovered, 
and its general adoption will result in an enormous addi- 
tion to the agricultural wealth of this country. 

“But,” asks the advocate of the “ over-production ” 
theory of the depression in the farming industry, whose rem- 
edy for the low prices of cotton, wheat, or corn is a reduc- 
tion in the cultivation of these crops, “ would not that in 
itself be an unmixed injury to the farmers who can now with 
difficulty find a market?” “ Will not the result of greater 
skill and intelligence on the part of the individual farmer 
likewise defeat its object by contributing to a supply for 
which there is no demand?” These and similar questions 
serve to show the many-sidedness of the problem which | 
have here touched on. For it is useless to reply to the 
farmer by telling him that this seeming over-supply is 
really due to the under-consumption by the residents of 
the towns and cities, who, because of low wages, are un- 
able to buy all the food, clothing, etc., that their necessities 
require. Even if true, this explanation does nothing 
toward increasing the demand for farm products, since, 
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whether the limited market be natural or artificial, the 
effect on prices is the same. And this leads to the con- 
clusion that the problem of small returns for the farmer is 
but a part of the greater problem of the hampered produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, which concerns all classes 
and will be solved only through the united action of all. 


The Outlook in Scotland 


By H. C. Shelley 


After an unusually uneventful summer season, there are 
numerous signs that the present winter is to be a memo- 
rable one in the religious history of Scotland. For a time, 
it is thought, the question of disestablishment is out of 
the range of practical matters, as Mr. Gladstone will have 
his hands amply filled with the Irish problem during his 
first session of Parliament. 

But in other respects the Church of Scotland cannot be 
accused of taking its ease in Zion. It is, indeed, at the 
moment of writing, furnishing more material for general 
discussion than either the Free or the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

Not many days ago a hard-working Glasgow minister, 
who entered into conversation with me on the top of a 
car, remarked : 

“T wish you could tell me of a good article on the cus- 
tom of saying ‘amen’ in church,” 

“ Why?” I asked. 

“ Because,” he replied, “ I am trying to train my peopleto 
say ‘amen’ to the prayers, and I think a sensible and well- 
written article on the subject would help me wonderfully.” 

On the afternoon of the same day a number of ministers 
of the Church of Scotland met and agreed to the constitu- 
tion of a new organization, which is to be known as “‘ The 
Scottish Church Society,” and to have for its motto: “ Ask 
for the old paths . . . and walk therein.” In one aspect 
this new Society is the corollary of my friend’s anxiety to 
have his people say “amen,” This will appear when I 
indicate some of the special objects aimed at by the So- 
ciety. Its general purpose is declared to be to defend and 
advance catholic doctrine, as set forth in the ancient 
creeds and embodied in the standards of the Church of 
Scotland; and generally to assert Scriptural principles in all 
matters relating to church order and policy, Christian 
work, and spiritual life throughout Scotland. This wide 
“general purpose” embraces no fewer than twenty-two 
specific objects, of which the most noteworthy are these : 

“The maintaining of the necessity of a valid ordination 
to the holy ministry, and the celebration in a befitting 
manner of the rite of ordination. 

“The assertion of the efficacy of the sacraments. 

“ The restoration of the Holy Communion to its right 
place in relation to the worship of the Church and to the 
spiritual life of the baptized. 

“The observance, in its main features, of the Christian 
year. 

“The maintenance of the law of the Church in regard to 
marriage. 

“The deepening of a penitential sense of the sin and 
peril of schism.” 

It is too soon to pass even a fragmentary judgment on 
this new society; but it may be permissible to indicate 
the feeling with which it is regarded by some of the best 
known and most liberal of Scottish Churchmen. Perhaps 
their most prominent feeling is that the movement ap- 
pears, on first consideration, to wear the air of a weak and 
uncalled-for imitation of the Oxford Movement. Weak, 
because lamentably deficient in sharply defined issues ; 
uncalled for, because the Scottish Church is not face to 
face with such a crisis in her history as threatened her 
sister across the border in the early days of Newman. 
They feel, too, that the movement is ecclesiological and 
not theological in its tendency, and that it will make 
neither for nor against the new theology. There is a sus- 
picion in some minds that the Society is intended to 
acclimatize the members of the Church of Scotland to the 
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‘atmosphere of the?Episcopalian Church against the day 


when disestablishment shall force the ritualists of Presby- 
terianism to seek a refuge in that communion. There is 
no doubt that disestablishment will give an immense im- 
petus to the Episcopalian Church in Scotland, for many 
well-known ministers make no secret of their determina- 
tion to “go over” when the State severs its connection 
with the Church of their ancestors. But so long as the 
connection lasts they are not without hope that the work 
of the Scottish Church Society will help to keep within 
the fold of Presbyterianism those wealthy members who, 
in ever-increasing numbers, are leaving for Episcopalianism 
that religion which an English king once declared was not 
suitable for a gentleman. 

Of more human interest is the work which a Commission 
of the Church of Scotland is zealously prosecuting in con- 
nection with the wide question of the religious condition of 
the people. Conferences are being held in various parts 
of the country, arid much valuable information, some of it 
not very creditable to the Church, is being elicited. The 
Commission is making a searching inquiry into the social 
condition of the farm servant, and the secretary of the 
Ploughman’s Union has acquainted them with several start- 
ling facts; one of them being to the effect that during the 
fourteen years he was a farm-servant he never once saw a 
minister inside a bothy. A bothy, it should be explained, 
is a small, roughly built, rudely furnished hut, provided 
for the habitation of farm-servants in some districts of 
Scotland ; and if the Commission succeed in their labors for 
the abolition or improvement of these primitive structures, 
they will have rendered their country an invaluable service. 
It is hopeful, at any rate, to find the Church addressing 
itself to such questions. 

Interested as your readers are in the questions of Revis- 
ion and Reunion, they will be glad to know the opinion 
on those two points entertained by the acknowledged leader 
of the Church of Scotland, Professor Story, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. He touched upon both those topics in his first 
lecture to his classes, and regarding revision he expressed 
the conviction that, though it might come in time, that time 
is not yet. 

By far the most significant event for the Free Church 
of late has been the induction lately of the Rev. George 
Adam Smith, M.A., to the chair of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis in the Glasgow College. Mr. Smith 
is universally recognized as the most brilliant young 
Hebraist in the Free Church, and his accession to the 
staff of the Glasgow College will strengthen that seminary 
in its one weak place. Great hopes are entertained of 
Mr. Smith’s future, based as much on the fact of his 
singularly attractive personality as on his undoubted ability 
as a scholar. His inaugural lecture was a conspicuous 
success. “I wish they had let me begin my work quietly,” 
he remarked to me an hour or two before delivering the 
lecture, “for anything I say is sure to be regarded as a 
manifesto, and I hate manifestoes.” His topic was “‘ The 
Place of the Old Testament in Present-Day Preaching,” 
and he laid special emphasis on the fact that only a 
comparatively small portion of the Old Testament has 
been disturbed by the New Criticism. Concerning the 
Psalms, he remarked: Even if the proof were made out 
that all the Psalms were not by the individuals whom 
Christian preaching had hitherto had in view when using 
them, how would that diminish their value to the preacher ? 
By acurious coincidence, another Hebrew Professor of the 
Free Church, Dr. Davidson, of Edinburgh, touched upon 
the authorship of the Psalms in opening his classes for the 
winter season. He holds that we must discard those 

sporadic headings scattered over the collection as merely 
the subjective judgment of persons unknown to them, and 
that while we have historical certainty that David was a 
poet, and historical probability that he was a religious 
poet, we yet have no criterion to decide between his poems 
and those of others. This is the judgment of a professor 


who is popularly supposed to have made more “ heretics” 
than any other professor in Scotland without making him- 
self the object of a heresy-hunt. 

Glasgow Scotland. 
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The Home 


Unnecessary F riction 


Not long since, in a newspaper paragraph devoted to 
the “Chronic Grumbler,” he was quoted as asking such 
questions as this, ‘Why does the man who wants to 
go to the top floor of a building persist in standing in 
the door of the elevator?” That question is continually 
arising in various forms in the mind of any person who 
travels democratically, shoulder to shoulder with the crowd. 
The back platforms and doorways of cars are filled with 
people, compelling one to crowd and push to enter the car. 
People stand on the street corners and compel those who 
wish to use the cross-walk to step into the street, irrespect- 
ive of the condition of the gutter. At a concert, in assem- 
blies where the audience chooses its own seats, each new- 
comer seats himself as near the aisle as possible, and then 
compels the later arrivals to crowd past him, or else he 
steps into the aisle, quadrupling the confusion by this act. 
Holders of the middle seats between two aisles in a theater 
will come in after the rise of the curtain, apparently without 
a scruple. And nothing is more common at that center of 
confusion and discomfort—the Brooklyn Bridge—than to 
have men push and elbow their way through the crowd to 
get seats, and when the car passes the Brooklyn tower 
these same protectors of individual rights push and elbow 
their way through towards the doors, getting ready to leave 
as soon as the car stops. 

Nothing is gained, not even time, for frequently the 
blocking of a passageway detains those who crowd as well 
as those who are crowded. What can be gained by losing 
part of a programme through a discourteous entrance which 
compels others to also lose part of their enjoyment, is 
beyond ordinary minds to discover. 

It is the constant self-assertion and disregard of others 
that increases the friction and causes such a tremendous 
wear and tear of the vital forces. Certainly this is true, 
that life is a much more desirable privilege where there is 
the exercise of mutual consideration. Knowing this, why 
do we so constantly fail to exercise it ? 


* 


The Management of Nervous Women 
By Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 


States of nervousness in women arise from various 
causes and are called by differentnames. Sometimes they 
are due to malaria, to fright, to infectious fevers, worry, 
domestic strain, to defective education, to lack of exercise 
and proper food, to insufficient sleep, or to a combina- 
tion of too much amusement and overstudy. Causes vary 
widely, and are complicated in almost every case. There 
may be mental depression, congusion, forgetfulness, insom- 
nia, and loss of appetite as symptoms ; pain in the back of 
the neck, in the back, and about the head; tremulousness, 
vertigo, and palpitation, together with various morbid 
fears and special insistent thoughts of a depressing char- 
acter. Whatever form nervousness in women may assume, 
two definite conditions are usually present: over-sensi- 
tiveness to external impressions, to light, heat, and cold, 
to sound, form, and color, to the ideas of others, to the 
petty cares and real trials of every-day life; and alteration 
in the blood, either in quantity, quality, or composition. 

To enrich the blood and give tone to the nerves is the 
first aim in treatment. This is done by relieving the nat- 
urally imperfect nervous organization, when it exists, by 
removing exciting causes in the woman’s surroundings, by 
removing all reflex bodily causes, and by the administra- 
tion of well-selected general and special remedies. Nerv- 
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ous women need nitrogenous and fatty food, with plenty of 
water ; exercise or work in the open air, early hours and 
plenty of sleep, and an orderly and well-regulated life. 
This sounds like Greenough’s very comprehensive idea of 
happiness. The clever sculptor considered that happi- 
ness consists in health, wealth, and requited affection— 
about all there is of perfect living. The requirement of 
health for nervous women seems too often to sum up the 
impossible. But a compromise can be made with fate. 
Diet may be regulated, and some outdoor exercise pre- 
scribed. Nitrogenous and fatty foods furnish the most 
nourishment with the least expenditure of force. Hence 
their special value. Dr. Charles L. Dana, who is an 
authority on this subject, allows his patients meat, fish, 
fowl of all kinds, bread sparingly, spinach, beets, and let- 
tuce, and milk in small quantities. This diet brings 
about some loss of flesh, and to counteract this one disad. 
vantage, half an ounce—four teaspoonfuls—of extract of 
malt in a tumblerful of milk three times a day is recom- 
mended. Stewed fruits, apples, prunes, cherries, and 
fresh acid fruits are allowed, but no other. This is the 
general rule. Let it be borne in mind, however, that there 
are women and women, some of whom are as much upset 
by stewed apples as an English lord, of the conventional 
type, by a glass of port wine. Simple food, so called, is 
occasionally a poisonous affair; as, for instance, custards, 
plain puddings, plain cake, and ordinary pie. 

Work and exercise in the open air are more difficult to 
direct than food. During the summer vacation outdoor 
games, as tennis, croquet, etc., and rowing, swimming, and 
riding, are possibilities. At all seasons walking in mod- 
eration is a fine exercise if the body is in the correct posi- 
tion and the breathing through the nose. The correct 
position in standing is when the lips, chin, chest, and toes 
come upon one line and the feet are turned out at an angle 
of sixty degrees. The weight of the body should fall 
directly upon the hips. In walking, keep face and chest 
well over the advanced foot, and cultivate the habit of 
lifting the body with the muscles and by the inflation of 
the lungs. Nervous women breathe badly, and require 
special exercises to expand the chest. Let it be remem- 
bered that true physical development comes from within, 
from conscious efforts to stand, walk, breathe, and sit cor- 
rectly, until these are transformed into permanent auto- 
matic acts, in which the will apparently plays-no part. 
Piling up muscle on the outside does not necessarily mean 
health or power to resist disease. Athletes are frequent 
victims to consumption and heart disease. To train the 
will that the body may be kept in poise is the first step 
toward grace and the exercise of all the muscles. 

In the management of the nervous, dress is an important 
consideration. Often the weakness of girls and women is 
merely an affair of clothes. Once in some easy costume, 
our girls, both large and small, find they have more muscles 
than they ever dreamed of, and strength sufficient unto the 
day. Clothing should be light and warm, the garments 
worn being as few in number as possible. Heavy cloaks 
and heavy dresses are to be avoided. Rough material is 
often a great annoyance to the sensitive wearer. Soft, 
smooth fabrics are more satisfactory, requiring less time 
for brushing and cleaning. When the habit is as costly as 
the purse can buy—well-fitting, modest, and artistic—one 
cause of worry and strain is removed. The well-dressed 
woman, harmonious and at ease, forgets herself utterly, 
and can devote all spare energies to capturing the happi- 
ness of the moment as it flies. Emerson realized the wis- 
dom of conventional garb for those who are not robust 
when he says, in effect, that weak nerves must have a good 
coat. 

Every woman needs an easy lounge, with cushions and 
pillows of various sizes. It is a great rest to the whole 
body to lie at full length, with a little cushion tucked under 
any part that calls for support. To close the eyes and 
think of nothing at all for ten or fifteen minutes at inter- 
vals during the day is a great restorer of tired nerves. If 
half an hour before the midday meal, and a little longer 
before the evening meal, can be thus employed regularly, 
the result in a month or two will surpass belief. est 
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and exercise are equally important for the average nervous 
woman, Nine or ten hoursin bed and for sleep are neces- 
sary if nervous states are to be overcome. When there 
is much irritability and weakness, from nine o’clock at night 
to nine in the morning are good hours for repose. Break- 
fast should be in the room, and the day begun about ten 
o’clock, when the family have dispersed and the house is 
quiet. A short, brisk walk in the open air, with correct 
poise and breathing, breaks up the “tiresome old vault of 
heaven into new forms,” and prepares the mind for the 
new work of a new day. 

Regular employment is one means of cure in nervous 
disease : occupation for each day at the same hour, The 
sufferer cannot keep herself to routine work without an- 
other’s help. In nervous states the will is exhausted or 
diseased, and sometimes primarily deficient. Judgment, 
firmness, sympathy, kindness, must be supplied from with- 
out—poured in, as it were, to hold nervous girls and women 
to definite tasks. This is the office of friendship, one im- 
possible to overestimate in value. Charles Kingsley, when 
asked how he accomplished so great an amount of varied 
work, replied, laconically, “I had a friend.” Well for the 
nervous woman if she can say as much! Then manual 
labor and intellectual effort can become aids to the thought- 
ful physician, and rouse into activity health-giving powers 
dormant for want of proper stimulus. 

Athletics for women is a question much in evidence of 
late. Like every other question, there are two sides to it. 
For women who take no exercise at all, it is a distinct 
gain to go through definite muscular movements in a well- 
ordered gymnasium, and to develop groups of muscles that 
are deficient. While athletics offers a field of promising 
chances, there are other equally productive ways of giving 
elasticity and tone to the muscles. How about housework ? 
—the polishing of tin, silver, furniture, and brasses ; 
sweeping, dusting, and cleaning; bed-making, and the 
preservation of law and order in closets? Such medical 
directions are like the command to bathe in Jordan. The 
health-seeker of old felt offended at the simplicity of the 
prescription. So, too, with useful household arts. Yet in 
the practice of these there are health and strength for the 
muscles, variety for the mind, and a moral uplifting in the 
knowledge of effort that is directly productive of increased 
beauty and comfort in the household. Very few American 
servants mix their polishing material “ with brains, sir!” 
as did the English artist his colors. It is the eye of the 
mistress that sees everything—the little corners and crev- 
ices. It is her hand alone that can give the finishing 
touches to the best arrangement of any room. To super- 
intend regularly the care of either parlor, dining-room, bed- 
chambers, or halls, means considerable practice in house- 
hold gymnastics. To one untrained in domestic arts such 
activities must be undertaken slowly. First, a room must 
be dusted regularly. Then a quarter of a room may be 
swept; then half; and, finally, after a few weeks, the 
whole floor. 

Every woman should be allowed a hobby, a little pet 
personal foible distinct from the family failings. And this 
hobby must be protected by the sacred rights of property, 
even if sisters, cousins, and aunts disapprove, and though 
“father may scold and mother may sigh.” The fresh 
blooms of little feminine fancies are not to be trampled 
upon and scoffed at. What though to me collections of 
paper collars worn by royalty, stamps, coins, bottled mon- 
keys, and baby mice, areas naught? To another they may 
give vital delight. Let women be happy in their own way. 
The fret of feminine nerves is too often the result of a 
want of mental flexibility, or of the fatal tendency in human 
nature to arrange life with an eye single to our neighbors. 
Horrible dullness, gnawing misery, stuffy homes, wearied 
husbands, jaded wives, and languid children are some of 
the sad consequences of this grave error. The management 
of nervous women is not an affair of a few things, but of 
many. Diet, rest, exercise, work, study, and personal in- 
terests go to make up its sum. All uncalled-for self-control 
and misplaced self-denial must be done away with. To 
remove all avoidable causes of worry, to secure independ- 
ence of thought and conduct, to pursue personal studies and 
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interests that are available, to recognize the value and 
make use of water, light, air, and sunshine, and to train the 
will so that mind and body are equally well poised, is to 
enter upon the gracious estate that nature has provided for 
us all. To insure its possession to nervous women requires 
the best skill of a good physician, the wise kindness of 
friends and relatives, and the. active co-operation of the 
women themselves. 


A Well-Recognized Nuisance 


The “big hat” is at the beginning of every theatrical 
season the subject of scorn, tirade, or well-deserved pro- 
test in the daily papers. During the recent run of the 
‘Scarlet Letter” at one of the New York theaters, two 
women who rarely spend money on theater tickets attended 
a matinée. They were delighted with the seats, and 
congratulated themselves on the lovely day, the good seats, 
the agreeable neighbors; it promised to be an afternoon 
that would not soon be forgotten. Alas that ignorance 
should have so deluded them! They were bending 
breathlessly forward, drinking in the scene on the stage, 
comparing mentally the changes that had been made in 
the author’s text—for had they not almost committed the 
text of the book to memory, getting ready for the play ?— 
when the entire stage was suddenly obscured ; a wall had 
settled in front of them! “Three young girls in broad- 
brimmed hats, trimmed with broad bows and tufts of feath- 
ers, had taken the vacant seats directly in-front. The first 
comers looked at each other helplessly, and stretched their 
necks to catch a glimpse of the stage. That was hopeless; 
nothing but standing on their feet would have enabled 
them to see over that mountain of milliner’s creation. 
Then they tried dodging, looking over the shoulders, under 
the brims, between the bows on the three hats. That 
proved impossible because the heads in front were never 
still long enough for them to get their muscles in just the 
right contortion. At last one impatient woman, who went 
to the theater to see the play, and not to visit with her 
friends, leaned forward, and said, as persuasively as possi- 
ble: “It is impossible for us to see the stage, and we 
rarely come to the theater: would you and the friend next 
you object to removing your hats?” If a look could 
have killed her she would have been dead on the spot, 
but not a word was said in reply. The hats were not 
removed, and the rural visitor concluded the wearers did 
object. She gave herself up toher disappointment. Now 
and then she caught a fleeting glimpse of the stage, and 
she learned the flexibility of the human body by the num- 
ber of positions into which she twisted hers without getting 
out of herchair. Her companion sat still and listened, but 
saw nothing. When the curtain dropped at the end of 
the play, and the audience were leaving, the rural visitors 
received a stony stare. 

Leaning forward again, the impatient one said: “I did 
not wish to be troublesome, but you know we did not see 
a thing after you came in.” 

‘“* We did not wish to be conspicuous,” was the response, 
in a tone that would have saved the ice bill of a family for 
a day if it could have been discharged into the refrigera- 
tor. 

“Conspicuous!” was the inward comment ; “ if one only 
dare tell you that without your hat we would not have 
known any one was in front of us!” but she made no audi- 
ble response. The three hats passed out. 

The injustice of the big hat cannot be brought to the 
front of the argument toofrequently. It is always in front 
at the theaters. To make it impossible for a man to de- 
liver what he has sold would be a subject for a judge’s 
decision on any other occasion. A manager sells the 
privilege of seeing and hearing a play for so much, and he 
should enforce the conditions that make it possible for 
him to keep his contract. At the last symphony concert, 
where probably the audience was as representative of the 
wealth and culture of the city as any audience that could 
be brought together in New York, it was gratifying to note 
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the almost entire absence of the big hat, or the fore-and- 
aft trimmed hats, which are quite as successful as screens, 
Small hats of felt, velvet, cloth, and the more elegant of 
fancy and jeweled braids, were close to the head. There 
were a few feathers, or lacelike effects of high trimming, 
but it was most evident that this representative audience 
recognized, as such people always do recognize, the rights 
of the public. 

As long as people will buy tickets to public affairs, run- 
ning the risk of getting what they pay for, they must ex- 
pect the big hat and its various equivalents to infringe on 
their rights. Combined sentiment would banish the big hat 
to its proper place—the street and the woods. In its proper 
place it is the most artistic of hats; out of place it ranks 
with tobacco, onions, and the man who goes to meet his 
friends in the lobby between every act. 


My Lady Teazle 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


“ Here comes Lady Teazle! Excuse me; walk on, and 
I will follow,” and my sweet-faced but often incompre- 
hensible friend disappeared suddenly into a shop which a 
moment before she had no thought of entering. Soon 
afterward I heard her quick footsteps behind me, and, with 
a smile, she replied to my astonished glance, ‘‘ The morn- 
ing is too lovely to be spoiled.” 

“ Who is this Mrs. Teazle ?” I questioned. 

“She bears another name in the blue-book,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘Teazle is her pseudonym. No, not after Sheri- 
dan. Did you ever visit a cloth factory? Nothing has 
ever been invented that is so effectual as the field teazle 
for raising a nap on cloth. After an interview with Lady 
Teazle my temper is as rough as this cheviot jacket. 
Where is the good of it? For my part, I like to smooth 
people the right way.” 

Where, indeed, is the good of it? Do the beatitudes 
include “ Blessed is he who telleth unpleasant truths ” ? or 
** Blessed is he who vexeth his neighbor without a cause ”’? 
Is there any virtue in disconcerting one’s acquaintances, 
irritating and wounding one’s own familiar friends ? 

True good breeding prefers smoothing people the right 
way. Looking for curves, it sees curves. It is content to 
call a bonnet becoming, without adding, “So much more 
becoming than the one you wore last season!” If your 
profile’ is poor, it can see something beautiful in your full 
face. If your dinner is cold, it can admire your flowers. 
If it cannot truthfully praise your” book, it can at least 
thank you cordially for your presentation copy. It is 
interested but never inquisitive ; it is equally free from 
familiarity and haughtiness; it makes no exactions, and 
calls for no apologies. 

It has been said that there is no greater evidence of 

crudity than a belief that a declaration of an honest 
opinion is always in order, and that silence is deceit. 
Courtesy need never mean insincerity; the attempt to 
make things pleasant does not involve deception ; there is 
no incompatibility between truthfulness and consideration 
for the feelings of others. 
_ Emerson said that it was much easier for Thoreau to 
say zo than yes; and Robert Louis Stevenson, commenting 
. on the expression, declares that while it is a useful accom- 
plishment to be able to say wo, it is the essence of amiabil- 
ity to prefer to say yes when it is possible. 

Nobody ever had so many enemies as Disraeli, whose 
most powerful weapon was sarcasm? and Carlyle, of whom 
Miss Fox said that after talking with him she wondered 
whether anybody ever did any good in the world, was not 
a lovable man. As Dr. John Brown, however, walked 
along the street, with smiles and nods, his presence was 
felt like a passing sunbeam. No house he visited but the 
humblest servant knew him, and for each there was a word 
of recognition. His was indeed a reconciling spirit. 


Drummond asks us to consider how much of J esus’s time 
was devoted to making people happy. May it not be true 
that to please is to serve? 
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Wanted—A Solution 


The incongruity of a woman’s toilet is beyond the com. 
prehension of a logical mind. Ona recent cold morning, 
a dark-crimson corduroy suit forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of even the hurried travelers on an elevated-station 
platform. Skirt, jacket, and hat were all of the same rich 
hue. A feather boa reaching to the hem of the skirt was 
about the wearer’s neck. Around the jacket and the 
bottom of the skirt was a broad trimming of fur. The 
deep collar, edged as though by a fringe of fur, stood 
about the wearer’s ears. The jacket had a broad box- 
pleat that extended down the middle of the back, which 
apparently bid defiance to the fiercest attack of old Boreas. 

In spite of the apparent warmth, the wearer of this cos- 
tume looked half frozen. As she stepped on to the train 
the cause of the contradiction between herself and her 
clothing was revealed. On her feet were low-cut shoes 
with the thinnest of soles, and stockings so thin that the 
pink of the instep and ankle were plainly to be seen. It 
was positively comical, the sharp contrast between the 
band of fur on the bottom of that skirt and the way that 
woman had* clothed her feet. When one looked into this 
woman’s face she appeared to be a woman of average 
intelligence. Her manner was gentle and refined. How 
could one reconcile the high, fur-trimmed collar of the coat 
and the painfully unclothed feet ? 


% 
Picked Up 


Miss Susan B. Anthony has been appointed one of 
the managers of the State Industrial School by Governor 
Flower. The friends of the school will rejoice. 


+ 


The hard, stiff, and ungraceful Derby hat is to disap- 
pear, at least for the present, at the command of fashion. 
The soft felt, which may at least conform to the shape of 
the wearer’s head, is to take its place. 


The utmost care is necessary in fitting the linings of 
skirts. The best dressmakers fasten the linings in the 
seams; many use the soft, double-faced cotton flannel, its 
soft, rich folds adding to the richness of the material that 
covers it. It probably adds much more to the weight of 
the skirt, and there are many who object to it. 


Dotted Swiss muslin embroidered or outlined in color 
makes very pretty tops for pincushions, toilet-tables, etc. 
There are many mothers who will appreciate the sugges- 
tion of a table covered with flannel laid over soft padding 
on which to lay the baby when taken from the bath. The 
table has a shelf on which pincushions, puff-box, oil, 
and brushes are laid. 


Just now a special effort is being made to compel the 
cooperation of householders with the Street-Cleaning 
Department. All papers securely tied will be removed by 
the ash-collector. If papers are tied in bundles they can- 
not be blown about the streets. This matter of care in 
caring for refuse, wet or dry, is solved, both in the city 
and country, by the character of the housekeeper. 


Professor Salmon, of Vassar College, whose investiga- 
tions and statistics on the problem of domestic service are 
so valuable, has compared the wages in some professions 
open to women. Teachers in Boston have an average of 
$620 per year as wages, from which they must pay board 
and all other expenses inseparable from their position. 
Cooks average $275. When the expenses of light, fuel, 
laundry, and food expenses are added, their wages average 
about $506, making a difference of a little over a hundred 
dollars. When the difference socially is considered, the 
thousand demands the one profession makes as contrasted 
with the other, this difference is not worth counting. 
It leaves the cook a woman of wealth in compariscn. 
Still, there is not the least reason to suppose that the 
ranks of the cooks will be recruited from the ranks of the 
teachers. 
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How the Seventh Won the Flag 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Mrs. Frank Lee 


The floor of the assembly-room, Ward School No. go, 
trembled with the tread of a thousand marching feet. 
Round its sides and through the aisles wound the boys of 
the Male Department in their morning drill, headed by the 
Fourth Grade, whose leader proudly carried a handsome 
American flag. After the second circuit of the aisles, the 
classes melted slowly away into their various class-rooms. 

The Seventh Grade carried into theirs forty-seven sober 
faces, and two that looked sheepish. A lad who came 
slinking in after the class were seated drew upon himself 
forty-seven frowns so black that he fairly turned pale and 
hastened to hide behind a book. 

Miss Allen, who had not been in the assembly-room dur- 
ing the opening exercises, was secretly amused at these 
signs of mental disturbance. But it was with a grave 
face that she asked, “ Well, who carries the flag /his 
month ?” 

Forty-seven voices, subdued to class-room concert-pitch, 
complained : 

“ Fourth has got it AGAIN !” 

“What was their record ?” 

The reply was more scattering this time, but its burden 
ran, ‘‘ Three tardies and one absence.” 

“While we had ten tardies and halfa day absence. We 
are crawling up to them slowly. Attention!” 

At recess half a dozen of the leading spirits crowded 
around her chair. 

“Yes, Miss Allen, we are crawling up to them—crawling 
up as the Irishman’s toad hopped out of the well—up two 
feet and back three.” 

That was the tall file leader, John Redmond. Then 
another John—second in ranks—Jobn Eagleson—struck 
in. 

“ Miss Allen, do you s’pose we'll ever get that flag while 
we’ve got three such duffers as Wilson and Savage and 
Dickory Dock ?” 

Who, John?” 

‘“Mr. Docken,” slyly twinkling his long lashes. 
of ’em always late six mornings out of five.”’ 

“Go mildly, Johnnie,” said George Stearns. “ Who 
used to be ‘ seen ’ regularly to Ninety’s corner, and watched 
the rest of the way ?” 

“ Quit ! What’s the use of throwing up at a fellow things 
that happened a hundred years ago? J/iss Allen, we ought 
to carry that flag one month this year, and how will we 
manage those chaps?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, unless you boys reason with 
them yourselves. I have said all I could.” 

“We have reasoned with them. Redmond told them 
they weren’t any of ’em big enough for him to whip single, 
but if they’d come at him in a bunch he’d be most happy. 
And I told ’em, little or big, I’d thrash the next one that 
played tail to the Seventh. Yet they’ve gone on com- 
ing late right along,” concluded Eagleson, in an aggrieved 
whine. 

A summons to the principal’s desk was brought to Miss 
Allen at this moment by Snesham of the First Grade. 
Snesham was a favorite with the Seventh, and “ close chums” 
with its fileleader. He dropped into the seat next his 
friend, amiably inquiring, ‘*‘ How does it happen that you 
smart youngsters never get the flag ?” 

“You needn’t talk,” said Eagleson, clinching him with 
oe hug ; “‘ you big fellows didn’t come within a mile 
of it.” 

‘Oh, never mind ws,” said Snesham, waving his class 
airily aside. They acted as yard monitors, and the faces 
of late comers were familiartohim. ‘It’s always the same 
two or three with you, isn’t it? Why don’t you bring 
them up to time ?” 

“ Fetch ’em on our backs ?” 

“ Buy ’em an alarm clock apiece ?” 

“Say, lend us your carriage. Smash ’em.” 

“Can’t. Somebody stole it before it was made. Seri- 
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ously, boys, the reason Docken is late so often is that 
he has to serve a newspaper route. His father is dead, 
and he’s the oldest of six. Why don’t some of you help 
him, turn about ?” 

“ T’ll do it for one,” said Redmond, starting up from his 
friend’s side. “I'll take it for a week, anyway.” 

*T’ll take it for another.” 

“And I.” “And I.” There were several enthusiastic 
volunteers at once. 

“It’s about the same thing with Wilson,” continued the 
Senior. “He helps his folks out by doing odd jobs. One 
of them is cleaning stable for Mrs. Harkness. She lives 
just around the corner from you, Johnnie,”’ nudging Eagle- 
son. ‘Why can’t you give him a lift?” 

“Clean stable?” cried Eagleson in disgust. “I guess 
not! No, sir. I’d smell it all day! I'll help Docken 
with his papers.” 

“ Humph! because you know that’s arranged for,” said 
Redmond, scornfully. Eagleson was the class dandy, and 
had, moreover, the reputation of working best with his 
tongue. ‘ However, if you'll promise to stick to it the whole 
week, and not plague Docken, you can take my time there 
and I’ll help Wilson.” 

Volunteers were not so plenty as before, but in a few 
moments three others declared themselves willing, and one 
or two more promised to fill amy casual vacancy in the 
service. 

“There’s just Savage left,” cried Eagleson, “and we 
can’t take turns waking up for him. He’s lazy ‘ for keeps ;’ 
aren’t you, Bilyum ?” 

The only one of the delinquents present lay stretched 
across two of the rear desks, with his head on a friend’s 
lap. Savage was lazy—he never attempted to deny it. 

“It is so tough, boys,” he plaintively assured them, “ to 
wake up ontime. Half the mornings the folks forget to 
call me till breakfast is ready, and it does seem as if I 
couldn’t wake of myself. I hate awfully to keep the record 
down, and—well, I’ll do the best I can.” 

“T’ll see that he does. Leave him to me.” It was 
Roger who spoke—third in ranks, and Savage’s cousin. “I 
can see his window from our back steps. If he doesn’t 
show up at it every morning for a month when I whistle, 
I’ll go round to his house and sing to him.” 

“Well, I just guess you won’t,” said Savage, getting 
excitedly up. ‘No, you won’t, now. What do you s’pose 
the boarders would think? I’ll tell mother to lock you 
out.” 

Roger’s singing was atrocious. The boys said some 
lucky crow lost a bad voice when Fred found his. 

“ T’ll explain to Aunt Helen and the boarders,” rejoined 
Roger. ‘ Don’t worry about William, boys. I’ll have him 
here at eight forty-five, if I have to sing everything I 
know.” 

“Then you'll stop before you begin,” retorted Savage, 
and the merriment grew so uproarious that Mr. Haverill 
bent his glasses sternly upon Number 7, and Miss Allen 
hurriedly returned. 

The ambition to carry the flag was not confined to the 
Seventh Grade. It was awarded on the first of each month 
to the class excelling in punctuality during the month 
previous. The grades below the fifth were supposed to 
stand little chance, as the classes were larger, and the 
attendance consequently subject to greater variations. So 
far the third and fourth had nearly monopolized it, and 
there was heated rivalry between them. 

“ We're going to crowd you fellows hard,” boasted 
Mitchell, file-leader of the Third. 

“ Crowd away,” responded Lester, the triumphant stand- 
ard-bearer. “ You’re crowding us right up front every time. 
We'll carry that flag the rest of the year in spite of forty 
Thirds.” 

Redmond reported this conversation to the leading 
spirits of his own class, at the same time advising as little 
talk as possible over the effort they intended to make. 

“ They'll chaff us to death if we fail after bragging about 
it. Let us draw up some sort of a paper and sign it, and 
then keep moderately still till we win.” 

This suggestion meeting with approval, he and Roger 
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withdrew, and, after much scratching out and putting in, 
read the following pledge to the group of eager listeners: 


We, the undersigned, members of the Seventh Grade, resolve 
to be present, and early, every day during the month of March. 
And we hereby promise to help every other fellow do the same. 
If any one thinks he will have to be absent or late, and it’s any- 
thing somebody else can help him about, will he please speak to 
J. Redmond, J. Eagleson, or F. Roger. 

Signed, 


Stearns thought “ fellow” was a queer word to put in a 
pledge ; and Harris, whose father was a ward politician, 
wanted to know who ever heard of “ please”’ in resolutions, 
But the sentiment was satisfactory ; they all wanted to 
sign it at once, and as signatures in pencil were not deemed 
worthy of the occasion, there was an epidemic of splutter- 


ing pens and spattering ink. When the names were all 


set down with more or less of blot and flourish, the docu- 
ment was intrusted to Miss Allen for safe keeping, and 
the campaign was considered opened. 

The first week went by with a perfect record ; the second 
began as well. Every boy was making a strong individual 
effort, and the assistants were coming bravely up to their 
self-imposed duties. Meantime the feeling of comradeship 
between the members of the Seventh deepened. Effort 
in a common cause unites people wonderfully ; it develops 
points of sympathy—possibilities of generosity and. self- 
denial. The determination to help each other for class 
honor opened the way for the showing of true brotherhood. 

The second morning when Eagleson and Docken started 
out on the latter’s route, they faced a biting March wind. 
Eagleson turned up the fur collar of his overcoat with a 
yell, and drew his fur cap down over his ears. Then he 
looked curiously at Docken, who was shivering with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Go back and get your sealskin, goosey!” he cried. 
** Why didn’t you put it on at the start ?” 

Docken reddened, and said, with a brave attempt at a 
laugh, “ Same reason why Jack didn’t eat his supper.” 

* You don’t mean you haven’t any!” said Eagleson, in 
blunt surprise. 

“Yes. I keep warm a-running.” Off he started down 
one side of the street, while Eagleson dashed along the 
other. 

Walking home with Redmond and Snesham, Eagleson 
interrupted himself in the midst of a vociferous rendering 
of 

Act on the square, boys, 
Act on the square, 
to say: 

“What do you think? That duffer Docken hasn’t the 
. Sign of an overcoat. And his other might as well be made 
of calico, it’s so thin. Isn’t that funny ?” 

“ Very funny,” said Snesham, dryly. ‘“ Think how funny 
you'd feel in the same fix.” 

“]’ve got four or five,” continued Eagleson, thrusting 
his hands into the pockets of the one he wore. He was 
the child of wealthy parents, and hardly knew a wish un- 
gratified. ‘The little beggar could have my last winter’s 
one. It’s too small for me, but it would trail on him a 
foot. Hi! wouldn’t Dickory Dock look funny with a 
trail.” 

“It’s easily shortened,” said Redmond. “ I knowI could 
pay for having that done.” 

“ Don’t want it shortened. I can pay for it myself. If 
I give it to him he’s got to wear it just asitis. Hi! won’t 
I laugh to see him hold it up when he goes upstairs !” 

Snesham took hold of Eagleson by the collar, and turned 
the lad around so as to face him. 

“Burn the coat up first, Johnnie,” he said, gravely. 
“‘Docken’s used to the cold, poor fellow! It won’t cut 
half so deep as that.” 

Eagleson colored, pouted, and wrenched himself away. 

But the next cold day, Docken, with a smile broad 
enough to go all around his head and lap over, came into 
the play-room wearing a comfortable overcoat of the regula- 
tion length. Snesham, who recognized the garment, 
noticed with satisfaction that Eagleson carefully looked 
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away from the wearer, even while joining in the refrain, 
originated by himself : 


Hickory, Dickory Dock, 

He watches the face of the clock, 
And when it strikes eight 

He starts for the gate, 

Hurrah for Dickory Dock ! 


If Redmond had been asked his opinion of Wilson 
before the week in which he acted as the latter’s assistant, 
he would have described him as “ kind of slow and sullen 
—nothing much in particular.” 

But he changed his mind before the week was over. 
Wilson began giving him minute directions about the stable 
work. -It irritated Redmond, who hated “bossing,” and 
thought much of the work unnecessary. 

“ What’s the use of scratching out every hole and corner 

as if you were cleaning a parlor ?” 

“If you can’t do it that way,” said Wilson, doggedly, 
* T’ll have to do it myself. It’s the way she wants it done. 
It’s her work ; she pays for it, and it ought to be done her 
way.” 

Redmond was strongly tempted to say, “ Do it yourself, 
then ;” but, with all his high temper and resolute will, he 
had a clear sense of right and wrong. After one frowning 
moment, he turned to Wilson with a laugh. 

“ Charley, say that stuff over, and say it slow. You're 
right. When folks pay for work, they’ve a right to their 
way of having it done, if it’s upside down anybody else’s. 
I’ll go through the whole performance.” 

He felt a new respect for his classmate, and later, see- 
ing the boy’s eyes fixed longingly on a young people's 
paper he was folding to return to his pocket, Redmond 
offered him the journal. 

Wilson took it gratefully. 
anything of this kind since father got hurt.” 
sighing, “‘ And I do love to read.” 

“ You’re welcome to read these every week,” Redmond 
rejoined. 

The first week was nearly over when Roger, whistling on 


“T don’t have a chance at 
He added, 


the back steps promptly at seven, missed the sight of a 


clenched fist shaken from Savage’s window. 

Fred was as resolute in his way as Redmond was in 
his. He immediately started for his cousin’s room, but 
had barely reached the landing when he heard a shout 
from within. 

“Stop it! I’m up—up, I tell you! 
water-pitcher at you if you squeak once !” 

“Up!” said Fred, sarcastically. ‘Up where? Up- 
stairs ?” 

“ Oh, I'll show you if you begin to yelp! Shoo! scat! é. 

From the racket in his room, Fred judged him thoroughly 
roused, and retreated smiling. 

But it seemed as if fate was against the ambition of the 
Seventh. On Thursday of the second week there was a 
commotion throughout the whole department—in fact, 
throughout the whole school. 

It was surprising how the news spread, for even the jani- 
tor had not learned the fact until about eight that very 
morning. But certain it is that before the classes took 
their places on line in the play-room at a quarter before 
nine, nearly every boy in the department had greeted 
some other boy with: “ Say, somebody’s stolen the flag !” 


The papers have just told of a hunter’s walk in Alaska. 
Two hunters started in October to establish a winter camp 
at Fox Cape. Their boat was wrecked, and they saved only 
their dogs. The stronger of the two men started to secure 
provisions for the camp, depending for his own food on game 
that he might shoot. He traveled two hundred and fifty 
miles. At the end of thirty-five days, in which time he says he 


would have frozen but for his dogs, he reached Sand Point, 
where he hoped to secure help and provisions. An expe- 


I’ll heave the 


dition has started for the winter camp to rescue the hunter 
left there, but it is feared that he could not endure the 
suffering, not having suitable food or clothing. 


= 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Christ’s Absolution’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. And earlyin the morning he came 
again into the temple, and all the people came unto him; and he sat down, and 
taught them. And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken 
in adultery; and when they had set her in the midst, they say unto him, Mas- 
ter, this woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses in the law 
commanded us, that such should be stoned: but what sayest thou? This the 
said, tempting him, that they might have to accuse him. But Jesus stoo 
down, and with his finger wrote on the ground, as though he heard them not. 
So when they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said unto them, 
He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her. And again 
he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. And they which heard it, being 
convicted by their own conscience, went out one by one, beginning at the eldest, 
even unto the last: and Jesus was left alone, and the woman standing in the 
midst. When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but the woman, he 
said unto her, Woman, where are those thine accusers? hath no man condemned 
thee? She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither do | con- 
demn thee: go, and sin no more.—John viii., 1-11. 

There is some question among scholars whether this 
incident belongs in the Fourth Gospel or not. I do not enter 
into that discussion. The internal evidence is conclusive. 
No one but Christ could have met this attack in this way. 
No priest or monk could have conceived it. 

I want you to consider this morning Christ’s treatment 
of sin as compared with the way in which the world, 
and in which even the Church, is accustomed to treat 
sin and sinners. Christ’s message is, Go, and sin no more. 
Let us look first at the world’s messages. 

In the first place, then, the world says to the convicted 
sinner, Go and sin some more—a little more—not quite 
as much as you have been sinning, but a little more. 
Over and over again we are assured that sin cannot be put 
a stop to; that it is impossible to attain perfection ; that 
sin is necessary, that it is unavoidable—let us make provision 
for it ; we are weary of fighting ; we strike it down here, and it 
rises up there; we banish it here, and it reappears there : 
We are told, and told on high author- 
ity, that what is euphoniously called the social evil cannot 
be put an end to in our great cities. We must allow it; 
compromise with it; license it; put guards round about 
it, so that men may indulge themselves in it with the least 
possible peril; take away the natural penalty for it so far 
as we can; provide for its existence—nay, it is pleaded 
with us that we shall let people go on and sin some more 
as a kind of mercy; that we shall permit the sin to go on 
because it is unmerciful to lost women to put a stop to it, 
as though mercy meant letting the sin perpetuate itself. 
We are even told that the passions of men—my blood 
boils in my veins every time I think of it—that the 
passions of men are so strong, so brutal, so bestial, that 
society must allow women to be wrecked and ruined in a 
great city because men cannot be kept in restraint. It is 
said that sin, drunkenness, bestiality, licentiousness, have 
come to stay. Ah! there are some things that have come 
to stay. Purity has come to stay; truth has come to stay ; 
righteousness has come to stay. Let us have peace! 
The men who quote that forget that General Grant said, 
Unconditional surrender first, Peace afterwards—never 
before. The devil has not come to stay; and God AIl- 
mighty has come to stay. There are some.of us—thank 
God, more and more of us !—that are willing to be beaten, 
trampled under foot, and let other generations come and 
take our place, but we do not know either how to surren- 
der or how to compromise. The one thing we will do, so 
long as Christ marches at our head and his banner floats 
over us, is to fight on and fight on; if this generation does 
not succeed, then the next; if that does not succeed, then 
the next, until at last his message does ring round the world 
and sin shall be no more. We will strike no hand with 
sin anywhere, nor under any circumstance. We may be 
conquered ; we will not be dishonored. 

Then another message the world has for sin is, Go and 
sin somewhere else. You cannot sin in Pitisburg; go to 


Cincinnati; go to Brooklyn; go somewhere else : clear out 
from our city. We take our sinners, sentence them, shut 
them up in prison, and then forget them. God blots the 
| Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, December 18, 


1892, and stenographically reported by Henry Winans and revised for The 
Christian Union by. the author. 
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sin out of the book of his remembrance; we blot the 
sinners out of the book of our remembrance: that is the 
difference. Go and sin somewhere else; set apart some 
ward in this great city and let sin gather there; let it be a 
black ward. When I first read that I thought of it with 
horror, until I recollected that twenty-five years ago that 
was my theology ; that twenty-five years ago I thought God 
was going to have somewhere in his universe one little 
ward that would be a black ward, in which he would shut 
up the sin and the iniquity, where it would grow worse and 
worse and more and more corrupt, where it would go on 
eating the life out more and more, and yet a life perpetu- 
ally renewed by God only that sin might be renewed; 
where the hate and the rancor and the bestiality and the 
sin would go on eternally, and we would be permitted to 
forget it. That is not the Gospel. It is not either here or 
hereafter, for time or for eternity, Go and sin somewhere 
else where we can forget you; it is not, Go out of our 
brown-stone-front wards and sin in the low-down wards ; it 
is not, Go out of our life and keep on with your sins in 
the prison; it is not, Go back into Italy, or Hungary, or 
France—it is not, Go to Paris and sin; and it is not, Go to 
hell and sin: it is, Go and sin no more, That is Christ’s 
message. It is nothing less than that. 

And then there is the world’s message to men, I do con- 
demn thee! go and be punished for thy sin. The accounts 
are to be squared: so much sin in this balance, so much 
suffering in that balance, and these two set over against 
each other. This man has stolen so much money; we 
will shut him up for so many years. This man has 
committed such an assault; we will shut him up for so 
many years. When he has paid his penalty the accounts 
are squared ; he goes out ;— punishment, not cure. Icon- 
demn thee! go and be punished. That was the message 
of all penal institutions in the Middle Ages—I condemn 
thee! That is, in large measure, the sentence of our so- 
called penal justice. And even our theology imagines that 
the time will come when God will forget this Christ-mes- 
sage and will say, I condemn thee; go, and sin more, but 
go out of my sight tosin. Men must be punished! Why? 
Why must they be punished? What is the reason for it? 
What occasion? To destroy sin, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever. Justice is not demanding one thing and mercy 
another thing, and these two irreconcilable things somehow ~ 
to be reconciled. The message of justice and of mercy — 
is the same—Sin no more. This boy is put at the foot of 
the class and that boy at the head of the class ; but whether 
at the head or the foot, the end is the same—that the 
teacher may make a good scholar. He is now rewarded 
and now punished ; but the end is the same—that he may 
be made a man. With the festering sore upon his limb, 
the sick man is laid upon the dissecting-table, and the 
scalpel is taken out and the leg is amputated, and 
then the opiate is given that he may sleep in peace; 
and the opiate that gives him peace and the scalpel 
that gives him pain are both used for the same pur- 
pose—that he may be saved; nothing else. This 
is the only message that God’s love has for human 
kind. Whether he punishes or forgives, whether he bestows 
mercy or justice, the end is the same—that men may sin 
no more. There is noother object. Some one says, Does 
not Christ speak of the worm that never dies? He does. 
Do you know what the worm does that neverdies? Goon 
to the battle-field and tell me what the wormisdoing. De- 
stroying the festering corruption that is breeding disease. 
Does not Christ speak of hell fire, the fire that is not 
quenched? Hedoes. Outside the walls of Jerusalem fire 
was burning day and night. There was no sewage system, 
and the offal of the city was thrown on that fire and con- 
sumed. And when Christ says, not to the woman taken 
in adultery, not to the publican, not to the thief, not to 
the outcasts of society, but to the Pharisee, to the orthodox 
church member—when he says to him, Be careful, be care- 
ful, lest you fall into the fire of Gehenna, what he said was 
this: You in your pride, you in your greatness, you in 
your contempt of the woman that is a sinner, and of the 
harlot, be careful, or you will make yourself as the offal of 
the universe that is to be destroyed. I repeat his message. 
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I believe in hell fire. I believe that God is a consuming 
fire. I believe that the fire will burn on and on until 
everything that corrupts and eats the life out of men will 
be utterly and absolutely destroyed. And if there be any 
man in this congregation, or in any other congregation, that 
has nothing in him but that which is corrupt and corrupts, 
then when the fire has done its work there will be nothing 
left, for there is no escape from eternal death but by 
purity. But it is His mercy that burns, as it is His mercy 
that glows. 

Now, over against these world-messages, ‘“‘Go and sin 
some more—a little more,” “Go and sin somewhere else 
where we cannot see you,” “Go and bear the punishment 
of your misdeeds and pay the reckoning,” I put before you 
this morning Christ’s message, “ Neither do I condemn 
thee: go, and sin no more.” How radical itis! How 
simple it is! Here was a woman taken in that crime which 
by universal consent is regarded as the’most unpardonable 
of crimes—one for which society has the least pity, the 
least compassion. Nothing in the circumstances of the 
case or conditions to suggest charity. They may have 
existed; but there is nothing to suggest them to Christ, 
and nothing in the account to suggest them to us. No doubt 
about the fact ; it is absolute, certain; and yet no word of 
penalty, no suggestion of penance, no hint of purgatory, 
no requirement even to go to the Temple and offer sacrifice 
and plead with the priest. Doth no man condemn thee? 
neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more. How 
very simple it is—but how radical it is! How deep it 
goes! Let us look at it a little and see what it means for 
you and forme. Let us forget this woman for a moment, 
this far-away incident; iet us come and stand before this 
Christ; let us see him as he rises and looks us full in 
the face, with eyes that burn into the interior of our hearts ; 
let us hear him say to you and me, “Go, and sin no more.” 
What does it mean? 

It clearly means, For the future take the law of God and 
live by it. Indulge that appetite no more. Are you over- 
working, spurred on by ambition ?—oyerwork nomore. Are 
you idle and lazy because you have enough ?—be idle and 
lazy no more. Have you been dealing unjustly with your 
neighbor ?—deal justly with him hereafter. Take that 
golden rule, Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you—put it in your counting-room, in the parlor, in the 
school-room, in the store; do to the man on the other 
side of the counter as you would have him do; treat the 
man in your power as you would have him treat you if your 
places were exchanged ; imagine your cook mistress, and 
you cook, and act accordingly. Take that golden rule, and 
square your life by it. Are you ready to do it? But 
it means more than that. Look back upon the past. 
Yesterday, last week, last year. Did you ever think of the 
truth—certainly it is a self-evident truth—that a sin un- 
confessed and unrepaired is a sin continued? If you 
have taken money from another man that does not belong 
to you, you still continue to take: it if you do ‘not 
give it back to him. If you have slandered your neighbor 
by any expression, conscious or unconscious, and you do 
not go and say, I have done you wrong, you are still slander- 
inghim. If you have told a lie that is running its course, 
you are still telling that lie if you do not call it back and 
put the truth in its place. The evil that you have done, that 
you leave unrepaired, is a continuous evil. ‘Go, and sin 
no more” means to confess every sin of the past and repair 
every evil of the past that it is in your power to repair. 
When Zaccheus was a publican, he had lived by false and 
outrageous impositions on the public, as all publicans had. 
When he stood before Christ, he said, I restore fourfold— 
that would not leave him a great deal—and what I have 
left I will give half of that to feed the poor. I will make 
reparation to all the people I have wronged, and give them 
back their money, and, because I cannot find them all, I 
will give half of what is left to the poor—that is what re- 
pentance means. You know the story of Savonarola and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Lorenzo was about to die, and 
he would not take absolution from any less courage- 
ous and faithful priest than Savonarola. He sent for him, 
and Savonarola said, You must repent and trust in the 
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mercy of God; and Lorenzo the Magnificent was ready 
directly to do that—we are all willingto do that. Then he 
said, You must restore your ill-gotten wealth ; and as Savon- 
arola was about to depart, Lorenzo said, after a little hesita- 
tion, Yes, I will do that—perhaps we would be all willing to 
dothat. Then Savonarola said, You must restore her liber- 
ties to Florence, from which you have taken them—and 
that meant to topple down the whole structure which the 
ambition of a lifetime had been rearing; and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent turned his face to the wall, and Savonarola 
went out, leaving him unabsolved. Ah! my friends, when 
Christ says, Go, and sin no more, if you accept his con- 
dition, the life that is past must be repaired, confessed, 
cured, in so far as your hand or your voice can cure it. 
Are you ready to do that? 

But there is more. Your sin is not something outside, 
As I said last Sunday, it is in us; it is not the thing we 
have done, it is the person that we are. In me—that is, 
in my flesh—says Paul, is no good thing. The evil is in 
the fountain, not merely in the stream. “A good tree 
bringeth forth not corrupt fruit, neither doth 2 corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit ; for every tree is known by its fruits, 
The good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is good, and the evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil. For 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
Go, and sin no more, What does it mean? Why, it means 
taking that divine ideal which a few Sundays ago I tried to 
put before you, and endeavoring to realize it in your char- 
acter. It means recognizing the fact that you are children 
of God. It means that you are divine, and that you are 
falling short of the glory of atrue manhood. It means tak- 
ing the patience of Christ and the love of Christ and the 
hope of Christ and the long-suffering of Christ and the self- 
sacrifice of Christ, and putting your life alongside of that 
and bringing your life up to that standard. It means that 
anything less than that is sin, and anything less than that 
is not complying with Christ’s condition of absolution. 
You say, I cannot do that instantly. No! but you can 
instantly begin. We are not what we are: we are what 
we desire to be, what our purpose is, what our resolves 
make us. You can set that before you. You cannot win 
the race instantly, but you can begin to runit. You 
cannot instantly win the victory, but you can arm for 
the conflict. You cannot perfect the scholarship, but you 
can enter the school. And any man is going on in sin 
who is not seeking to bring his life up to the standard of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Go, andsin no more, means begin- 
ning to live justly and to love mercy. It means setting 
yourself to repair all the evil of the past, whatever it is, 
in so far as the power of repair lies within your hands. It 
means looking within to see what there is poisonous and 
bitter in the fountain out of which the stream flows, and 
seeking that the fountain may be purified, and that the 
life may be made whole and clean and true. | 

You have seen some portraits with those strange follow- 
ing eyes, and as you walked about from one part of the 
room to the other, you saw them follow you ; as you have 
stood here or there, still the portrait was looking at you 
with the same fixed gaze. Would to God I could put a 
picture of Jesus Christ before you this morning, painted 
after the similitude of those portraits, so that wherever 
you go the eyes of your Christ would follow you, looking 
into you, and seeing what is written in your life, and what 
is written interiorly in your soul and in your spirit, and 
then, with those eyes looking on you and through you, ! 
would have his voice come to you again and again: 
Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more. If! 
could make you hear that voice as I have heard it, if ! 
could make you see those eyes as I have seen them—I do 
not mean as I always see them, but as I have seen them 
when I thought this sermon over—if I could make you 
see those eyes as I saw them then, if I could make you 
hear that voice as I heard it then, no voice could go so 
deep into your life as this voice that at first seemed to 
make forgiveness so simple and easy a matter. Just one 
word more. If there is any man or woman in this congre- 


gation that thinks it is impossible—impossible to come up 
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to this ideal—impossible to get absolution on these terms, 
just one word to him: the commands of God are all prom- 
ises—all promises. When the Lord Christ comes to me 
and says, Go, and sin no more, it means you have power to 
sin no more ; it means that he will give you the power to 
sin no more, and that you shall accomplish that where- 
unto you are appointed and commissioned. Oh, how long 
shall it be before society and the Church become Chris- 
tian ! How long shall we be content to make compromise 
with sin and allow it to go on! How long shall we be con- 
tent to banish it out of our society and then be satisfied ! 
How long shall we be content to strike a balance and 
make the sinner pay his account! When shall we come, 
we that call ourselves disciples of Christ, we that pretend 
to believe in his divineness and his power, when shall we 
come to believe that the condition of his absolution is 
nothing less than this: the message that spake from Beth- 
lehem and from Calvary, and that will go on repeating 
itself until the world is cleansed, and humanity is cleansed, 
and the universe is cleansed—Go, and sin no more? 


Rebuilding the Temple’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Doubtless a variety of motives combined in different 
degrees to induce the Children of Israel to leave the land 
of their captivity and return to their native land. Certain- 
ly not all took advantage of the opportunity offered them 
by the decree of Cyrus. Some had attained positions of 
comfort, if not of wealth, and remained in Babylon; others 
were too discouraged, too inert, or too timid to undertake 
the long pilgrimage. Of those who went, some were 
inspired by love of adventure, some by the hope of mend- 
ing their position, some by a certain pride of patriotism, 
some by a real hereditary affection for the land of their 
fathers; but the motive without which all other motives 
would have been insufficient, the motive at the heart of 
this great migration, was profoundly religious. It was 
the voice of religious prophets which called them, Provi- 
dence who opened the way for them, and their objective 
point was the re-establishment of their religious faith and 
life in the Holy City. The outward symbol of this life, 
and the center of it, so far as the life was externally mani- 
fested, was the Temple. Here were offered the sacrifices, 
here dwelt the priests, here was the great University of 
Judaism, here the center of its education and its religion. 
The first act, therefore, of the returning exiles was to 
attempt the rebuilding of the Temple, and with it the re- 
habilitation of the national religion. 

It is true that the great prophet of the Return, the 
Second Isaiah, had told the people, in the name of 
Jehovah, that the heaven was his throne and the earth his 
footstool, that Jehovah dwelt in the spirit of the contrite 
and the humble; that sacrifices, save as they were the 
expression of a true penitence and consecration, were an 
abomination; but it was impossible in that age, and, 
indeed, it seems well-nigh impossible in ours, for the peo- 
ple to dissociate the spirit of religion from the forms and 
ceremonies in which it was customarily embodied. The 
attempt, therefore, to reinitiate the Temple and its services 
must be regarded as a truly religious act, inspired by a real 
reverence and gratitude. 

One providential circumstance served as a hopeful 
augury, and was interpreted as a divine preparation for 
an approval of the religious design of these exiles. The 
gold and silver vessels of the Temple, which had been 
carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, had been preserved in 
the house of the heathen gods at Babylon. Rapacity and 
sacrilege had offered them no injury; they had been 
regarded as trophies rather than as spoil, and Cyrus, great 
in his generosity as in his victories, directed that they 
should be given to the exiles and carried back by them for 
the use of the new Temple.’ 

In the return and in the subsequent work of rebuilding, 
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Israel had two leaders, Zerubbabel and Joshua, or Jeshua. 
According to the genealogical tables the former sprang from 
the royal house of David.’ He was the grandson of King 
Jeconiah, better known as Jehoiachin, under whose reign 
Jerusalem had been captured by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
other leader, Joshua, belonged to the priesthood, being the 
grandson cf the high priest who was in office at the time 
of the captivity. Under the direction of these two 
leaders the work of reconstructing the Temple was begun. 
Much opposition was to be encountered and long ee 
were to intervene before it could be completed. e 
people were unwilling to postpone public worship accord- 
ing to the ancient rites until the Temple could be finished. 
Therefore, on the platform which was to serve as the floor 
of that Temple, they set up the altar, and prepared for a 
great national gathering. It took place on the great 
autumnal feast of the Jewish year, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles ; “the same festival as that chosen by Solomon for 
the dedication of his Temple, and by Jeroboam for the 
dedication of the rival sanctuary at Bethel.” Thus initia- 
ted, the work of construction went on. Money was raised 
to pay the masons and the carpenters, provisions were 
furnished for workmen, Levites were appointed to super- 
vise the work and push it forward, and finally, about a year 
from their return, the foundations of the Temple were com- 
pleted, and a great service of praise was held. To this 
epoch properly belong such Psalms as the 66th, the 84th, 
the 118th, the 106th, and possibly the ro7th and the 136th. 
The refrain of this praise service was certainly that echoed 
so often from the Psalter: “Oh, give thanks unto the Eter- 
nal, for he is good, and his mercy endureth for ever.” Nor 
did the tears and lamentations of the older generation, who 
could not but recall the scenes of desolation through which 
they had passed, avail to drown or even lessen the shouts 
of gladness which arose from the great populace. 


If, as we said last week, life is a pilgrimage, it is also a 
process of building. We are the temple of God, and from 
this historic scene we may draw some lessons concerning 
the process of soul-building. 

The temple isin ruins. Whatever may be our view of the 
doctrine of the Fall, we cannot doubt that in point of fact 
man is not what God means him to be. He isa majestic ruin; 
the very enormity of his sins bear witness to the sublimity 
of his nature. Depravity is not natural, but contra-natural, 
as Dr. Bushnell has well said. It is the spiritual nature 
which gives to man his dignity, as it was the Temple which 
made Jerusalem a Holy City. As the glory of the latter 
depended not upon its commerce, manufactures, palatial 
splendors, social luxuries, but upon its Temple, symbol of 
the Divine Presence, so the glory of man depends not upon 
his industries, his civilization, his outward pomp and splen- 
dor, but upon that faith and hope and love which consti- 
tute the sacred center and hope of his nature. It is here, 
therefore, that the rebuilding of man must begin. Relig- 
ion is not a decoration to be added, it is not a climax to be 
reached, it is the foundation of character. In all reform, 
whether of community or of individual, the first rebuilding 
is to be of the moral and spiritual nature, of the conscience 
and the life; and asin Jerusalem the altar was first built 
and sacrifices offered before even the foundation of the 
Temple was laid, and long before its walls were reared, so 
in this building of the spiritual nature the inward life comes 
first, the outward symbol afterwards; devotion precedes 
ritual, faith precedes creeds, and love precedes service. 


Christian Endeavor Topic Daily Readings : January 9— 
The Lord is my strength (Ps. xxvii., 1-6); January ro— 
He will give strength (Ps. xxix., 1-11); January 11—The 
way of the Lord is strength (Prov. x., 27-32); January 12 
—As thy days (Deut. xxxiii., 24-29); January 13—We 
that are strong ought—(Rom. xv., 1-4) ; January 14—Fruit- 
ful in good works (Col. i, 1-12); January 15—Topic: 
Strength for God’s work—how to obtain it and how to 
use it (Haggai ii, 4; Col. i, 9-11). Missionary meeting 
suggested. 


1 Matt. i., 12. 
2 Compare Haggai i., 1, with 1 Chron. vi., 14, 15, and 2 Kings xxv., 18. 
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Books and Authors 


International Sunday-School Lesson Helps’ 


Unquestionably the organization of an International Sun- 
day-School Lesson Series has done much to promote the 
study of the Bible; though, as our readers know, The Chris- 
tian Union is of the opinion that this series might be greatly 
improved, and the study of the Bible made much more 
systematic and thorough. Taking things, however, as they 
are, we gladly bear witness to the value of the helps which 
are provided for the teachers of these lessons. Almost 
every religious newspaper publishes something in the nature 
of a commentary on the lessons for the week. Special 
publications, monthly or weekly, are also provided by 
denominational and other publishers, the best and ablest of 
these undoubtedly being the ‘*‘ Sunday-School Times,” whose 
editor, the Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, has given himself 
to this work with singular singleness of aim, and who brings 
to the elucidation of the Scripture accurate scholarship, 
_ Spiritual enthusiasm, untiring assiduity, and editorial skill. 
In addition to these periodical helps, some of which are 
valuable and some of which are comparatively worthless, 
are several volumes published from year to year bearing on 
the subject matter of the prescribed lessons. A list of the 
more important of these volumes will be found in the 
appended note. Of them, three are exegetical commen- 
taries, two are homiletical commentaries, and two are vol- 
umes of essays or sermons. ° 

Of the commentaries, we give a first place to Dr. Pelou- 
bet’s “Select Notes.” He has been carrying on this 
work for a number of years, and brings to it a familiarity 
both with the needs of the Sunday-school teachers and 
with the literature which is practically valuable for them. 
His volume contains lists of books for consultation, and 
practical and homiletical suggestions, but its main value 
appears to us to lie in the wide range of reading of its 
editor, and in his skillful selection from and employment 
of a great variety of authors. The “ Christian International 
Series ” contains less matter, indicates no such wide use 
of previous workers in the same field, and gives a much 
larger proportion of space to the practical and spiritual 
lessons which the teacher may draw from the Scripture 
passage. Dr. Hurlbut’s “ Illustrative Notes on the Sun- 
day-School Lessons” might be regarded as occupying a 
medium ground between the other two. In exegetical 
scholarship it is certainly inferior to Dr. Peloubet’s, in 
homiletical material superior. Dr. Hurlbut has made a 
large use of literature, from which he has drawn a great 
variety of illustrations, many of them suggestive and cer- 
tain to be useful in the class-room. Contrasting the first 
and last of these volumes, we should say the first is better 
for the careful study of the Bible text, and the second is 
better for the one who wishes aid in using that text as a 
preacher for immediate practical and moral instruction. 

Dr. Pentecost’s “ Bible Studies” and Dr. Burrell’s 
“Hints and Helps” are not properly commentaries, yet 
they are hardly sermons. They remind us somewhat, in 
structure, of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s Scripture readings 
in his Tabernacle services. Those of our readers who 
have attended these services will remember that the Scrip- 
ture reading often took as much time as the sermon, and 
contained as much Biblical and spiritual instruction. In 
these two volumes the authors, as it were, read the Scrip- 
ture passage and comment upon it as they read, throwing 
upon it on the one hand light from history, and on the 
other drawing from it light for life. Neither of these 

1 Select Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1893. By the 
Rev. F._N. Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 

The Christian [International Lessons Commentary for 1893. By B. W. John- 
son. Christian Publishing Company, St. Louis. 

lilustrative Notes on the Sunday-School Lessons for 1893. By Jesse L. Hurl- 
but, D.D., and Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D. Hunt & Eaton, New York. 

Bible Studies from the Old and New Testaments. By George F. Pentecost, 
D.D. A. 5. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Hints and Helps onthe Sunday-School Lessons for 1893. Bythe Rev. David 


per D.D., and the Rev. Joseph D. Burrell. American Tract Society, 
ew York. 


Gospels from Tuo Testaments. Sermons on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1893. Edited by the Rev. E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D. 


E. A. Johnson & Co., Providence. 
Sermons on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1893. By the 
Monday Club. Congregational Sunday-Schooland Publishing Society, Boston. 
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authors avails himself of the advantages given to the inter- 
preter by the knowledge found by modern criticism. The 
remaining two volumes, ‘ Gospel from Two Testaments,” 
edited by Dr. Andrews, and ‘‘ Sermons on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons,” by the Monday Club, are, as their 
names indicate, properly speaking, sermons contributed by 
different clergymen. These preachers treat the lessons 
somewhat in the spirit in which they are treated in The 
Christian Union. A little space is taken to interpret the 
incident or paragraph chosen for the Sunday-school, and 
then the preacher proceeds at once to educe therefrom 
practical instruction for the life of to-day. The sermons 
in both volumes are short, written to be read rather than 
delivered, suggestive rather than comprehensive or com- 
plete. They may be cordially recommended, not merely 
to the student and teacher, but also for devotional read- 


ing. 


Ramsey’s English Language and Grammar' 


The appearance of such a work as this on English Gram- 
mar is a rather interesting sign of the broadening of 
interest in the study of the English language. That inter- 
est in this study increases from year to year has been made 
manifest by the issuance in this country of the “ Century 
Dictionary,” the “ International Dictionary,” and of numer- 
ous Anglo-Saxon text-books; by the issuance in England 
of the Philological Society’s Dictionary, of Skeat’s “ Eng- 
lish Etymolories,”’ of the Clarendon Press text-books, and 
of Sweet’s “ English Grammar” now just out; and by the 
issuance in Germany of Matzner’s “ Englische Grammatik”’ 
and of a mass of discussions, dissertations, studies, and 
All 
this work, however, was technical, intended for the student 
or the professional person. Here is a work of five hun- 
dred and seventy pages intended to present the results of 
specialist research to non-specialist readers. It has for its 
object to do for language history and usages something 
of the service that Professor Earle’s ‘‘ English Prose,” 
issued lately by the same firm, has done for style. That a 
demand exists for such books as these proves that interest 
in the scientific study of the language has broadened out 
from the select rule of specialists. Such books are a wel- 
come sign of increased educational interest. 

The work is in two parts. The first portion, occupying 
about one-quarter of the volume, is giver to a historical 
survey of the history of the alphabet, of the history of 
words, and a summary of the best-known laws of phonetic 
changes, such as Grimm’s and Verner’s “ Laws of Sound- 
Change,” and a very interesting, though partial, chapter on 
pronunciation and spelling. The second portion, which is 
by far the most valuable part of the book, discusses the 
parts of speech, the language-usages in English in com- 
parison with those of other languages, and the normal and 
abnormal idioms and forms. These discussions are 
always good-tempered and plentifully illustrated with very 
apt quotations. Two of them are of great value. The 
whole Chapter VI. on the Auxiliary Verbs, in which is 
given as good a presentation of the sha// and will 
problem as can be made, and Chapter VII., on the Con- 
jugation of Verbs, are fine pieces of work, and worth the 
attention of every teacher. The book closes with brief 
chapters on syntax and suggestions to young writers. 

In the study here noted we have found some omissions, 
some errors, and many excellencies. The omissions are 
noted mainly in the historical portions, and generally in 
the accounts of the investigations made in the last few 
years. The faults are a tendency to accept convenient 
etymologies without verification (so that, for example, we 
have c/out given us as a Celtic word on page 12), and a 
certain looseness in citation. Many of the quotations are 
so inadequately referred to that it is difficult to verify 
them, and, when found, they are frequently inaccurate. 
On page 387 Shakespeare is misquoted in a way to nullify 
and A galogies of the’ Lang of the 
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whatever value the citation had for the argument in hand. 
No doubt most of these minor faults will be corrected in 
the second edition. We hope, also, that Mr. Ramsey will 
find time and willingness to insert an adequate index in 
the second edition. The value of such a work as this lies 
mainly in its convenience, and a good subject and name 
index would double its usefulness. As a whole, however, 
the work is an exceedingly useful stimulant to language 
study. Its honest, candid tone, its freedom from preju- 
dice, its readable style, its modesty, are strong points in its 
favor; and it contains a great amount of information not 
easily accessible to the general reader elsewhere. It will 
be an encouraging sign of the times if it has a wide circu- 


lation. 


Anecdote and Gossip ' 


There is no clue given to the identity of the author of the two 
large volumes of anecdote, reminiscence, and criticism lately 
published under the title “ Gossip of the Century,” other than 
that they are from the same pen that indited that pleasant book 
«Flemish Interiors.” Whoever the author may be, it is certain 
that he has lived long, has known intimately many celebrities, and 
has a faithful memory and a _ well-stored note-book. In the 
realms of art and music his acquaintance seems to have been 
widest, and it is in these directions that his reminiscences are 
the fullest. As he ekes out his own observation with facts and 
stories told him by his father, and also by drawing on the gen. 
eral treasury of gossip and wit, he is able to go as far back as 
the Regency, and to tell us something about almost every Eng- 
lish celebrity of the century. Many of his stories are old, and 
many are of the kind that are attributed first to one famous man 
and then to another; but, for all that, there is plenty of fresh 
and entertaining reading in the work. Its criticism, however, is 
of small value, and it has a diffuseness of style and a retailing 
of biographical minutiz of no conceivable present consequence 
which lead the reader ,to wish the whole work had been con- 
densed to half its bulk. This may seem a little ungrateful in 
view of the handsome form the publishers have given the book, 
but its appearance is really a little too imposing for its substance; 
its worth is not as a serious record, nor even as a series of faith- 
ful pictures of an era, but purely and simply as a collection of 
good stories. We select a few anecdotes which may amuse 
our readers. 

Almost the only creditable incidents that have ever been told 
of George 1V. are those here given: 

Driving one day through the avenue in Windsor Park, he met a coarse, blus- 
tering feilow, one of those who entertained no admiration for royalty. On 
being told by a companion who sat beside him that the King’s phaeton was 
approaching, and that he must uncover, he replied with an oath, and loud 
enough to be heard by his Majesty, “I won’t take my hat off to anybody.” 
The King drew up, lifted his own hat, and said, with a smile worthy of Prince 
Florizel, ** 1 would take off mine to the meanest of my subjects.”” The man was 
dumfounded, but by the time he had sufficiently recovered himself to return the 
salute the King had driven on. 


The second is of an incident that happened not long before 
the death of George IV. Croker, who was then Secretary to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, fell into a discussion with the 
Duke of Clarence, soon to be William IV. 


“ When I’m king,” said the Duke, “I will be my own First Lord, ani, depend 
on it, John Wilson Croker won’t be my Secretary.” 

Does your Royal Highness remember,” replied Croker, what English king 
was his own First Lord?” 

“ No, I can’t say I do,” answered the Duke. 

“Well, it was James II.,” said Croker; and, not unnaturally, the reply 
caused a general laugh among those near enough to catch it. 

The King, who was pacing up and down the room, hearing this expression of 
mirth, called out: 

“ What's the joke? One of your good things, Croker, no doubt ?”’ 

“ No, indeed, your Majesty; but your’ royal brother is telling us what he 
means to do in the navy when he comes to the throne,” replied Croker, forget- 
ting himself in most uncourtier-like manner. 

The King withdrew without a word. Next morning he sent Croker a sum- 
mons to his bedroom. His Majesty was very serious. 

“I was annoyed,” he said, severely, ‘“‘ at your exposing my brother’s nonsense 
under my roof last night, and, in the next place, your repeating what he said he 
should do when I am no longer King; let me request there may be no recurrence 
of similar utterances.” 


Of the nephew of these two royal brothers, the late Duke of 
Cambridge, it is related that his eccentric habit of thinking 
aloud used to lead him to say in church, in quite audible tones, 
“ Ay, to be sure, why not ?” as often as the clergyman pronounced 
the exhortation, “Let us pray;” while “at the opera this 
eccentric habit betrayed itself in a still more marked and fre- 


Gossip of the Century. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.”” Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 
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quent way. I remember once hearing him all across the house 
exclaim, as he moved his opera-glass round the circles, ‘Why, 
I declare, there are not half a dozen pretty girls in the house; 
not half a dozen, not half a dozen, not half a dozen.’ ” 

Turning from royalty to literature, we find some interesting talk 
about Byron and about Lady Lovelace—*“ Ada, sole daughter of 
my house and heart”—who, it seems, up to long after her marriage 
had never read aline of her father’s poems! The author also knew 
the poet Rogers, and vouches for the truth of the following 
story, which at least is so good that it ough? to be true: “ I met 
Rogers in Paris with my father, and we visited the Catacombs, 
beneath the city, in his company. The trapdoor by which the 
party reascended into the living world was the one in the Church 
of the Val de Grace; it so happened that Rogers was the last 
to come up. As the Suisse who held open the gr#//e through 
which we were to pass perceived the colorless, fleshless face and 
denuded skull of the poet advancing from the gloom, he motioned 
him back, saying, ‘ Nay, nay, assuredly monsieur belongs down 
below.’ ” 

Most of the great frima donnas of the last half-century 
were known to our author, and among them all he admires 
Catalani most. Her worthless husband once grandly said to 
a manager, “What do you want with all these worthless 
singers? My wife and half a dozen dojls—that is all you need.” 
No one could understand why Catalani married this scamp until 
she artlessly explained it thus: “I vill tell you. I vent to Lisbon. 
Zee Portugais, zey love mousique—zee grand signoris, zee 
princes, and zee counts, zey all tell to me of love, and zey 
promesse much zings, but zey no speak of spousing; M. Val- 
breque he asked me to spouse 'im; I spouse M. Valbreque.” 

Not quite as artless, but quite as frank, was Piccolomini’s 
estimate of her own talents: “One say zat Piccolomini one 
leetel farceuse, but zey give me moneys and bouquets and clap. 
hands; what for not de a leetel farceuse ?”’. 

As a strong contrast with the frivolous and claptrap Picco- 
lomini we may give the following description of the personal 
appearance of one of the most hard-working and sincere women 
who ever lived, Rosa Bonheur, as she appeared to the author at 
a visit in 1858: 

She was very remarkable in appearance, unreservedly affecting the artistic 
style and manner; she wore her hair, which was curly, short like that of a 
man, and parted at the side; her dress was also mannish, even when she was 
not wearing the conventional d/ouse d’ atelier ; when habited in that it would 
scarcely strike any one who did not know her that she was a woman, and she 
was perfectly at home in her Bohemian costume. Even when clothed in the 
attire of her sex her appearance still remained singular, for in those days of 
monstrous crinolines Rosa Bonheur was strong-minded enough to eschew the 
hoop-skirt. There was a tone of camaraderie in her address which did not 
exactly misbecome her, but she was very curt with her pupils, whom she repri- 
manded in a tone of marked severity if she found them idle or inattentive, and 
they soon learned she was not to be trifled with. 


Outof the many stories about actors and actresses we will quote 
only one—a new anecdote about the great Mrs. Siddons, which 
the narrator had from his father: At a dinner when a salad 
had been handed and she had been inadvertently passed over, 
she turned upon the butler, and, in tones of command appalling 
in their severity, said: “ Give me the bowl!” The man was too ter- 
rified to obey, and hurried out of the room. Lady Grant hav- 
ing taken her little daughter to visit the queen of the stage, that 
she might remember having seen her, Mrs. Siddons took the 
child’s hand, and with questionable taste said: “ Yes, my child! 
Look at me well, for you will never see the likes of me again.” 


Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. By 
the Rev. John Macpherson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
The Epistle to the Ephesians may not improperly be character- 
ized as the most exclusively spiritual of any of Paul’s epistles, 
written to a church suffering from spurious spiritualism. It 
counteracts this vicious tendency in the church, not by direct 
attack, but by offering as a substitute for the pseudo-spiritual 
life proffered by Gnosticism, that which Christianity proffers—a 
vital, personal commuarion with an indwelling and soul-filling God. 
Such an epistle receives its fullest interpretation by spiritual 
experience. This kind of interpretation Mr. Macpherson does 
not afford. His volume is critical, exegetical, and scholarly. It 
is the result of a careful study both of the original letter and 
of the ablest interpreters thereof. But the reader who uses this 
commentary, and gets from it a scholar’s interpretation of the 
words and phrases, must fill up that interpretation for himself 
with his own spiritual imagination. , 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, publish a very charm- 
ing collection entitled Zhe World's Best Hymns, compiled and 
illustrated by Louis K. Harlow, with an introduction by Profes- 
sor Churchill, of Andover. Mr. Harlow’s plan seems to have 
been to bring together in a convenient form those religious 
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pieces which have made themselves most dear to the religious 
sentiment of the world, rather than to do what Mr. Palgrave did 
in his anthology of hymns, in bringing together sacred verse 
chiefly for its poetic quality. The hymns in this book are 
nearly all familiar; they are, in fact, the hymns which every- 
body who knows anything about hymnology knows by heart. 
That is the charm of the collection. They are, as Professor 
Churchill says, “lyrics that have become classical as hymns 
rather than through their literary excellence and beauty of 
form.” The book is simply but beautifully made, and the illus- 
trative work is extremely tasteful and effective. ($1.50.) 


In looking over the bound volume of .7he Century Magazine 
(May to October, 1892), one notes as the more prominent fea- 
tures Mr. Cole’s “ Italian Old Masters,” Sefior Castelar’s Co- 
Jumbus papers, Messrs. Kipling and Balestier’s ** Naulakha,” 
Mr. H. B. Fuller’s “ Chatelaine of La Trinité,” the series of 
pictures by American artists, and Mr. Stedman’s essays on 
Poetry. The list of minor poems is a verylong one. The edit- 
ors have, as usual, not only planned wisely as regards the 
variety and quality of entertaining reading and fine illustration, 
but have constantly shown a strong desire to give the great 
weight of the magazine in favor of the important forward move- 
ments of the day, whether in philanthropy, political economy, or 
literature. 


Two handsome volumes are needed to contain the many good 
things published for the last six months in S¢. Vicholas. Mr. 
Brander Matthews’s “ Tom Paulding,” Mr. Carryl’s “ Admiral’s 
Caravan,” Mr. C. F. Lummis’s “Strange Corners of Our 
Country,” and Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s “ When I Was Your 
Age” are among the best of the serial features. Nearly a thou- 
sand pages of stories, sketcues, pictures, puzzles, and “ jingles ” 
make what in this book form would be almost as good a gift for 
a child as a new subscription to “St. Nicholas ’—and higher 
praise than this it would be hard to think of. (The Century 
Company, New York.) 


Wilmore’s Analytical Reference Bible (J. A. Wilmore & 
Co., New York) is a large volume, pulpit size, in two about equal 
parts, the first containing the text of the Bible, with Scripture 
references; the second part containing a very compact Bible 
Dictionary, edited by Dr. Schaff ; a Topical Arrangement of the 
Bible, edited by the late Roswell D. Hitchcock; and Cruden’s 
Concordance of the Bible, Dr. Eadie’s edition. The Bible 
student will find it much more convenient to have these various 
matters in separate volumes, but for the family this will make 
a useful compendium. 


One of the prettiest books of stories for little children we 
have seen this season is Mrs. Sarah E. Heald’s 7he Three 
Grandmothers ; or, Rainy-Day Stories. These are animal stories, 
fairy stories, soldier stories, and fireside stories, all of which 
have been told over and over again to children with the hearty 
approbation of those best of all critics for this kind of literature. 
The illustrations and the cover design are extremely pretty and 
in the best of taste. (Sunshine Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia.) 


Very few literary works in modern Russian literature have 
had so great an influence as Gogol’s /nspector-General. This 
striking piece was at once a capital piece of dramatic work and 
a terrible satire on official corruptionin Russia. To the student 
of modern literature, and especially of Russian fiction, it is of 
the greatest possible interest. This translation is made, with 
introduction and notes, by Arthur A. Sykes, and bears the im- 
print of Messrs. A. Lovell & Co, New York. ($1.25.) 


* 


Literary Notes 


—*The Art of Worldly Wisdom,” by Balthasar Gracian, 
translated by Joseph Jacobs, will soon be added to the Golden 
Treasury Series. 

—The “Athenzum” says: “We are glad to announce that 
M. Taine, whose state has caused his many friends great anxiety, 
is now very much better.” 

—It is understood that the management of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” (London) will hereafter be in the hands of Mr. H. J.€. 
Cust, a Conservative M.P. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ David Balfour ” (a sequel 
to “ Kidnapped ”) has been “ syndicated,” and the first install- 
ments have been published. 

—Oscar Wilde is reported to have declined a nomination to 
the Savile Club because he “ feared he would be a poor little 
lion in a den of fierce Daniels.” 

—A deaf-and-dumb book-canvasser is reported to have re- 
cently sold seventy-six books within-four days in three small 
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New Hampshire towns, his commission on them amounting to 
$150. 

—Alphonse Daudet, the French novelist, at the first writ ing 
leaves a blank page opposite the written one. When the sto 
is done he rewrites it on the blank pages, and finally makes his 
copy with the two before him. 

—That much-abused word unique can properly be applied 
to the “ Liber Scriptorum ” of the Authors’ Club of this city, 
which is now in press. It will be a large volume, sumptuously 
printed on hand-made paper made specially for it, and with a 
handsome binding. The contents, consisting of sketches, 
stories, and poems by the members, appear nowhere else in 
print, and there will be but one edition of this book, limited to 
two hundred and fifty-one copies. The illustrations consist of 
head-bands and tail-pieces designed and engraved specially for 
the places they occupy. The subscription price will be $100. 

—The Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Provident Association of 
the United States will give under its auspices an Authors’ Read- 
ing at Chickering Hall, New York City, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 16, 1893. Among the authors who will read from their 
own works are |. Hopkinson Smith, “ A Day at Laguerre’s ;” 
Charles Dudley Warner, “ A Bear Story,” by request ; General 
James Grant Wilson, “An Episode of the War ;” Edward Eg- 
gleston, Will Carleton, Marion Harland, Gertrude Atherton, 
Robert Grant, William H. McElroy, Thomas Nast, and other 
popular authors. Tickets may be had from E. P. Dutton & Co., 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Thomas Whittaker, A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, or Brentano’s. 

—No book in recent years has attracted wider attention 
among the most thoughtful people in France than M. Wagner’s 
“ La Jeunesse,” which, as its title indicates, is addressed prima- 
rily to the young men of France, but through them to the entire 
French people. The book contains a noble philosophy of life, 
and is an eloquent plea for a return to faith, purity, enthusiasm, 
and healthful habits, as against the pessimism, atheism, and 
dilettanteism which of late years have blighted French life and 
art. The book has had a very wide reading in France among 
the best people, and has become the text-book of a new and most 
promising movement which, without affectation or dogmatism of 
spirit, is leading a return to healthy and natural methods in life. 
Under the title of “‘ Youth,” M. Wagner's book has been trans. 
lated, and will shortly be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 


Co. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
The New Testament. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Shakespeare, William. The Comedy of Twelfth Night, or What You Will 
20 cts. 
BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
Witty, Wise, and Wicked Maxims. With a Preface by Henri Péne Du Bois. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
St. Nicholas. Vol. XIX. Parts One and Two. 
The Century M ine. May, 1892, to October, 1892. 
Johnson, Robert U. The Winter Hour, and Other Poems. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Bittinger, Rev. J.Q. A Plea for the Sabbath, and for Man. §1.25. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
gar Egerton R. Stories from Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp-Fires. 
1.25. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Sunter, J. Pauline. All Aroundthe Year. (Calendar.) 50 cts. 
D. Rauch. Drawn from German Authorities by Ednah D. 

eney. 
Heinrichs, E. My Little Friends. $1.50. 
Merriman, Effie W. The Conways. $1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

Episodes from Monte Cristo. Edited by D. B. Kitchin. Part II. 40 cts. 
Episodes from Le Capitaine Pamphile. Edited by E. E. Morris. 40 cts. 
Walford, L. B. Twelve English Authoresses. $1.50. 

D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Babyland. Edited by the Editors of *‘ Wide Awake.” 75 cts. 

A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 

Knowles, Canon. To Englandand Back. §1. 
Egan, Maurice F. Songs and Sonnets and Uther Poems. $1. _ i 
Ogden, Antoinette. Christmas Stories from French and Spanish Writers. 


$1.25. 
Poetry of the Gathered Years. Compiled oy = 3 
Matson, oe ys References for Literary Workers. $3. 
The Game of the Red, White, and Blue. 50 cts. 
Putnam, M. Louise. The Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

J. B. MILLET CO., BOSTON ss 

Famous Composers and their Works. Edited by John K. Paine, 1 heodore 

Thomas, and Karl Klauser. (Sold by subscription.) 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Buxton, E. N. Short Stalks. = 
Wright, Thomas. The Life of William Cowper. $5. 
Sergeant, Lewis. John Wyclif. Edited by Evelyn Abbott. $1.50. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
ort Honoré de. TheChouans. Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley- 
1.50. 
SEARLE & GORTON, CHICAGO 
Starrett, Helen E. LetterstoaLittleGirl. $1.25. 
SUNSHINE PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA | 
Heald, Sarah E. The Three Grandmothers ; or, Rainy-Day Stories. 
TAIT, SONS & CO., NEW YORK 

Caine, Hall. The Last Confession and The Blind Mother. $1. 
Howard, Blanche W. A Battleanda Boy. $1. 
Gosse, Edmund. The Secret of Narcisse. $1. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO, NEW YORK 
A $1 


George, Henry. . 
. Chim: His Washington Winter. $1. 


Dahlgren, Madeleine 
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The Religious World 


The Conviction of The way in which the result of the trial of 
Professor Smith Professor Smith is received must be a 
great surprise to the prosecution. Liber- 
als and conservatives alike join inits denunciation. The “ Ex- 
aminer,” in an able editorial, says that such a verdict would have 
been impossible among the Baptists, and that the sentence is 
neither just nor wise ; and every one knows that the Baptists are 
quite as conservative in their theology as the Presbyterians. 
Dr. R. A. Sawyer, in the New York “ Evangelist,” has written 
a protest which for vigorous rhetoric and common sense is not 
often surpassed. Dr. Sawyer is himself an extreme conserva- 
tive, but none the less a lover of liberty. It was to have been 
expected that liberals would denounce the injustice, but the 
words of Dr. Sawyer are all the more significant because of his 
own theological opinions. He closes his article with these 
vigorous words, which our Presbyterian friends will do well to 
study with the utmost care: “ He (Professor Smith) loves our 
Church ; he defends our doctrines ; he would give his life for the 
Church and her scholarship, as freely as his honored father 
gave up his wealth. If such as he are not ‘ for us,’ whom have 
we of our own? If such as he are not against us, then they are 
on our part. We defend no particular doctrine ; we simply 
define a right. A man who has his birthright in our Church, 
who has claims upon it, both holy, divine, and human rights in 
it, who declares his loyalty and his love, cannot be put out of 
his inheritance dy a majority of four.” 


The last few years have witnessed a great 
Forefathers’ Day revival of interest in all that pertains to the 

Pilgrims and their history. The growth of 
Congregational Clubs has contributed not a little to this result, 
for their December meetings are almost always celebrations of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. And now we have as a Western 
contribution to this subject what are known as “ Scrooby Clubs,” 
which are intended to be annexes to Sunday-schools and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, and whose object is the study of the 
history of the principles of the Pilgrims in the Old World. 
Among the December meetings of Congregational Clubs of 
which we have seen reports we may mention those in New York, 
Fall River, and Boston. The subject in New York was “ The 
Making of the Republic.” It was discussed as follows: 
“ The Part of the Virginia Colony,” by the Hon. John S. Wise; 
“The Part of the Dutch,” by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D.; 
“The Part of the Pilgrims and Puritans,” by the Rev. Arthur 
Little, D.D. The whole meeting was instructive and inspiring, 
and all the’ addresses exceedingly good, especially that of Dr. 
Griffis, who almost rivals the late Dr. Dexter in his historical 
knowledge. The meeting was held at the St. Denis Hotel, and 
was full and enthusiastic. The general sentiment of the guests 
approved the utterance of Dr. Little that the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans were the creators and preservers of the American Republic, 
although Mr. Wise made a strong plea for Virginia. The Fall 
River Club held its meeting in the beautiful Central Church of 
that city, of which the Rev. W. W. Jubb is pastor. The orator 
of the occasion was the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Mont- 
clair, N. J., and his subject “ The Principles of the Pilgrims, 
and their Revolution.” The speaker swiftly traced the growth 
of the Church from its primitive purity and simplicity to its period 
of corruption; then from the Reformation under Luther to 
that of the Puritans; then brought out into relief the command- 
ing figure of Cromwell, and carefully followed the genesis and 
growth of the Pilgrim principles until they were firmly rooted 
in the New World. Those principles Dr. Bradford stated 
to be: 


(1) Faith in the Living God, and the possibility of immediate access to him 
by all his children. 
(2) Tolerance—for all must be tolerant who have even a faint conception of 


he greatness of God. 
(3) Faith in prayer, as illustrated in all the history of the Pilgrims. 
(4) Love for learning. 
(5) A high ideal of the kingdom of God as a kingdom of righteousness. 
The Boston Club was addressed by the Rev. E. Winchester 


Donald, D.D., the new rector of Holy Trinity, and by the Hon. 
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Henry Cabot Lodge. Dr. Donald was welcomed as a worthy 
successor of Bishop Brooks, and spoke concerning the work of 
Christ in the great cities. The churches of Boston are to be 
congratulated on having in a position of superlative influence a 
man whose views of the Church and its ministry do not compel 
him to isolate himself from his brethren of other denominations, 
and who is wise enough to recognize that the Church is larger 
than his own or any sect. Mr. Lodge in his address paid special 
attention to the recent work of Mr. Douglas Campbell, in which 
are set forth the superior claims of the Dutch as the makers of 
America, and made it very clear that he was not yet willing to 
surrender the claims of his ancestors. The sources of our 
history in New England and the Old World are a most worthy 
and inspiring study, and this new interest in our “origins ” 
shows, among other’ things, that our people are learning to 
appreciate their spiritual and political ancestry. 


Anything like Church Unity is no doubt 
far in the future, but there is no conceiva- 
ble reason, except the depravity of the 
human heart, why there should not be comity among the 
churches in their efforts at church extension. The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church last spring suggested a 
conference on this subject between representatives of the Home 
Missionary Societies of the various denominations. Such a 
meeting has just been held in the Bible House in New York. 
The papers report the presence of representatives of but three 
religious bodies ; viz., the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Re- 
formed (Dutch). The Conference faced the fact that in many 


Interdenominational 
Comity 


places the Societies are asked to aid churches in small towns 


where there are three or four denominations, all starvelings and 
with a population hardly large enough for one fair-sized audience. 
It is high time that the Societies considered this scandal to the 
churches. There is a great waste of money, and, worse than 
that, a misrepresentation of Christianity in thus maintaining 
many churches where there is hardly room for one. But as we 
read the account of this Conference we notice that the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Episcopalians were conspicuous by their 
absence. Why were they not represented? Have they no in- 
terest in Christian comity? Itis often said that some denomi- 
nations are worse sinners against Christian fellowship than 
others. The Christian Union will not repeat romors, but does 
not hesitate to say that no denomination presuming to call itself 
by the name of Christ can long continue to misrepresent the 
Master by building churches where their existence is a disgrace, 
without sooner or later finding that there is a retribution for 
offending sects as well as for offending individuals. 


The Annual Report of The writer of these paragraphs, through 
Plymouth Church the courtesy of a friend, has received 
advanced sheets of the annual report of 

Plymouth Church, and gathers from it some facts of general in- 
terest. As now constituted, the church has 1,816members. During 
the last year there were raised for benevolences about $17,000 ; 
from pew-rents, $17,500; for church work something over 
$15,000, and for other objects about $3,000; making a grand 
total of nearly $53,000. The church is admirably organized, and 
sems to be conducted with most careful attention to details. The 
list of societies in the church and the missions is almost bewilder- 
ing, and includes an Athletic Club; the Earnest Club, which has 
classes for the study of various useful subjects; the Central 
Club, with its classes in dressmaking and millinery, and its plain 
talks on health; the Beecher Mission Band; the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, which especially helps a hospital in China; the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society, for home mission work; the Young 
Woman's Guild; the Young Men’s Union; the Plymouth 
League, whose object is to promote cheerful and benign influ- 
ences among the members of the Plymouth household; the 
Penny Provident Fund, which is a kind of savings bank; the 
Bethel and the Mayflower Missions, with their various local 
organizations ; and all these besides the Sunday-school and vari- 
ous meetings of a religious nature in the church and missions. 
It is true that Plymouth Church does not give so largely to for- 
eign missions as some other churches, but it must be remem- 
bered that its location is far down-town, and that it is essentially 
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a missicn and people’s church. We do not mean a mission 
church in the sense that it is dependent upon others, but that its 
work is largely in a neglected neighborhood. There are at work 
in the church the pastor and assistant pastor ; one ordained min- 
ister, besides these, who has special direction of the Mayflower 
Mission; several young men who are devoting their spare time 
while they are preparing for the ministry to work here, besides 
many volunteer helpers; and altogether the impression which 
this report makes is that’ Plymouth Church was never more 
active and never doing a better work than at present. From 
reliable information we are assured that, while its audiences are 
not crowded as in the old days, they are probably larger than 
those of any church in Brooklyn below Dr. Talmage’s, and the 
spacious edifice is almost always well filled, in the galleries as 
well as on the floor. Especial attention is given to church 
music, and the report says that the results were never more satis- 
factory than under the present direction. It is not the same 
church that it was under Mr. Beecher, but it is doing its work 
as well as at any previous time in its history. With Trinity 
and St. George’s, and possibly with Dr. Judson’s, it is doing 
more than any other of our churches to set an example as 
to how spiritual life may be continued and developed when the 
character of a community is so changed as to make it impossi- 
ble for a church to be conducted on its old lines. We may add 
that during the year its gifts for foreign missions were $1,351.86, 
and this is supplemented by other sums given through the vari- 
ous societies, while its gifts to other forms of missionary work 
are not far from $17,000. Wecommend this annual report to 
the careful study of those who are seeking information as to 
how they may best organize their churches for work. 


The Episcopalian Church is advancing in 
New York more rapidly than any other 
communion. Various reasons are ren- 
dered for its exceptional growth. Some ascribe it tothe wisdom 
of Bishop Potter; others to the free-seat system of so many of 
its churches ; others, and with more reason, to the fact that the 
large churches employ several pastors. Probably all these have 
had their influence, and yet without doubt the vast wealth of 
Old Trinity, and the rare ability with which that wealth has been 
administered, have also had much to do with this success. 
“Trinity Record” for December is most interesting reading, 
and gives pertinence to the following paragraph from the pen of 
the Bishop of Springfield, on “ The March of Trinity :” 

She began in the old fort at the southern end of the Island of Manhattan in 
1689 ; then she went to Broadway, at the head of Wall Street, into the mother 
church. ‘Then, in 1766, she planted her earliest chapel, St. Paul's, in Broadway 
and Vesey Street. Then, in 1807, she erected rer second, St. John’s, in Varick 
Street. Then, in 1855, she built her third, Trinity Chapel, in West Twenty-fifth 
Street. And she has added St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, in West Thirty-ninth 
Street; St. Augustine’s Chapel, in East Houston Street ; and now St. Agnes’s 
Chapel, splendid in architecture, sumptuous in appointments, thus reaching to 
Ninety-second Street. A magnificent sweep, this, inthe interest of Christ and 
his Church, from the Battery toa point fully two-thirds up the island. May 


Trinity march on and plant a church ultimately at the northern extremity of 
Manhattan ! 


We add our Amen! to the above invocation, and join with that 

r hope that otiier denominations as well as the Episcopalian 
may hear and heed the cry of lower New York, while they do no 
less for the whole island. 


Trinity's 
Forward Movement 


q ~he Salvation Army officials in England 
have recently been subjected to fierce 
criticism concerning the way in which 

the funds of the Army have been appropriated. It has been 

broadly hinted that they were being used by General Booth for 

personal and family enrichment. These criticisms resulted in a 

demand for an investigation on the part of the General, and a 

Committee of Inquiry was appointed, of which the Earl of 

Onslow was Chairman. That Committee has submitted its 

report, and it completely exonerates General Booth from all the 

charges which have been made against him. The Committee 
suggests that too much money may have been invested in build- 
ings for the “ Darkest England” scheme at the first, but there is 
no reason whatever for doubting the honesty with which the funds 
are administered. The report concludes with the suggestion that 

a Board of independent Trustees should be appointed to hold 

the real estate and stock investments of the Salvation Army as 


General Booth an 
His Critics 
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an additional safeguard. Those who know anything of how 
General Booth and his family live would never charge them 
with extravagance. Mr. Ballington Booth and his accomplished 
and beautiful wife, who have command of the forces in this 
country, live in a simple way at Montclair, N. J., in a small 
house, and with less ostentation than any pastor of the locality. 
Whatever safeguards may be needed for the future, there can 
be no doubt that all the funds received by the Booth family for 
the Army are both prayerfully and economically expended. 


These letters, which are almost unknown in this 
country but attract much attention in England, 
stand for “Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ”—a 
new and very successful form of church work. These “ After- 
noons ” were started in the manufacturing town of Handley, and 
are held sometimes in churches and sometimes in other con- 
venient places. An account of the origin of the movement 
may be found in The Christian Union of April 30, 1892. 
Just now it forms the most conspicuous attempt on behalf 
of the Christian community to reach those who do not 
attend places of worship—especially the laboring men. All 
classes cannot be reached by the same methods. Some must 
be taught that the churches seek their welfare before they will 
give heed to what is preached. The men sought bythe P.S. A. 
are fully consulted, and so influenced as to make them realize 
that the work is their own. As an inducement to regular 
attendance there is a quarterly “ Book Distribution.” In most 
respects, however, the P. S. A. is just a bright, Gospel service, 
with high-class instrumental music, solo singing, and a straight 
talk. There is as little of formality as possible, and everything 
tends toward a happy, cheerful, but-true and winsome presenta- 
tion of religious truth. The meetings are held about the middle 
of the afternoon, and in most places have succeeded in attracting 
large audiences and doing great good. This movement ought 
to receive much attention in this country, for there is no reason 
why it should not take the place of the evening service in many 
of our churches. A book on the work of the P. S. A. has been 
published, and can easily be secured from the other side. 


The P. S.A. 


WE condense here some of the characteristics 
of this most interesting work. The following 


the Work 

is a sample programme: 
Hymn. Instrumental Music. 
Prayer. Hymn. 
Instrumental Music. Address. 
Scripture Reading. Instrumental Music. 
Hymn Solo, men joining in Chorus. Hymn. 


Benediction. 

Meetings are limited to one hour, and the address to twenty 
minutes, sharp. The presiding officer is a wise, tactful layman— 
better not a minister. The men are allowed to have a voice in 
the selection of their speakers, and so are more interested in 
what is said. A little wise direction prevents any unwise choice 
being made. The talks are “bright, brief, brotherly.” The 
director of the music is always a Christian, and one able to 
gather musical people around him. Especial attention is given 
to the instrumental music. All who become members of the 
classes subscribe a penny, and that is put into a book-fund for 
prizes, which are distributed at stated times. There is a regular 
membership, and the attendance is marked. The meetings are 
open to all men, whether subscribing members or not. A care- 
ful plan for the visitation of those who are absent is arranged. 
Some classes are powerful, and have sick funds, educational 
facilities, savings banks, etc. Two points are always empha- 
sized: (1) The P. S. A. is self-supporting ; (2) Its object is 
always to win men to Christ. 


The movement ought to grow in our 
large cities. Our church services are 
too stereotyped. In the morning the 
order may well continue as in the past, but thereshould be greater 
variety at the second service. Why is an already hard-worked 
minister, who must visit the sick, bury the dead, train the young, 
conduct the mid-week meeting, take his part in the fellowship of 
the churches, expected not only to preach twice on Sundays, but 
the second time to draw his audience by main force? Our second 
service is now and then well attended, where ministers can work 


Why Not 
Adopt the Plan Here ? 
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hard enough, but it is not right for the churches to allow them 
todo so. The official Boards of the churches should take the 
initiative, and see to it that bright and attractive music is pro- 
vided, with perhaps the occasional aid of a stereopticon. The 
people will respond, and when the minister has his audience 
provided for him he can do the preaching. The principle of the 
P. S. A, adjusted to the conditions of each church, might easily 
be adopted, and the result would go far toward solving two seri- 
ous problems: (1) What shall we do with the second service? 
and (2) How may the laboring classes be induced to attend 
church ? 


Islamism °° there is to be a crusade in America in behalf 
in America Of the religion of the Prophet of Mecca! Mr. 
Alexander Russell Webb, U. S. Consul at Manila, 
has resigned this office, and is now collecting money in India to 
begio missionary work in the United States. It is his purpose 
to establish Islamite newspapers and lecture courses in Ameri- 
can cities, and he will also publish a new translation of the 
Koran. Mr. Webb says he was converted by reading the 
Koran, and that he is now convinced that the Western world is 
waiting to be Islamized. Such a project ought to surprise no 
one, and indeed ought to be welcomed by Christians. If the 
religion of Christ is inherently superior to all others, it will gain 
power by being contrasted with competing creeds. By the way, 
is it not a little peculiar that this new missionary is an Ameri- 
can, who must be well informed concerning Christian missions, 
and have been somewhat under their influence? Christians 
‘need have no fear of Mohammedanism. It has only a Sover- 
eign to contrast with the Divine Father, only fatalism to oppose 
to freedom, a sensuous instead of a spiritual heaven, and no 
“ Lamb of God ” who takes away the sin of the world. 


* 


Closing Sessions of Professor Briggs’s Trial 
From Our Own Correspondent 


With the past week the public sessions of the great Presbyte- 
rian heresy trial were ended. Nothing remains now but the 
arrangement of the preliminaries of the final votes, and then the 
doors will be closed upon the Court for the secret session. 
About one hundred and thirty-five presbyters constitute the 
Court. Dr. Briggs closed his argument on Monday, and gave 
way for the prosecution. Tuesday, Wednesday, and the greater 
part of Thursday were taken up by Dr. Lampe’s arguments in 
rebuttal. There was a question on the rights of the prosecution 
to close the debate, but the Moderator’s ruling settled it, and 
Dr. Briggs took an exception. Later, after he had heard Dr. 
Lampe’s argument, he raised the point of order that it had not 
been confined to rebuttal, and that he had the right to answer 
the new matter. The Moderator so ruled, and on Thursday Dr. 
Briggs was heard again for ahalf-hour. Monday’s argument for 
the defense was on the last charge, which is concerning progres- 
sive sanctification after death. This charge states that (1) it 
is an essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Standards 
that the souls of believers are at their death at once made perfect 
in}holiness ; that (2) Dr. Briggs teaches that sanctification is not 
complete at death; and that (3) this doctrine is contrary to the 
essential doctrine of Holy Scriptures and of the Standards. 

Dr. Briggs held that no proof of the essentiality of the charge 
had been offered by the Committee, and that it had not been 
shown to be contrary to the Holy Scriptures and the Standards. 
He found no proof of it whatever in the Holy Scriptures and 
the Standards. The doctrine of the Standards was not that the 
souls of believers are at their death at once made perfect in holi- 
ness. They were made “ perfect in holiness ” during the middle 
State by progressive sanctification. “At their death ” does not 
necessarily imply “in the very moment of the transition from 
life to death,” or in the exact second of time after the spirit has 
departed from the body; but “at their death” is in antithesis 


with “in this life,” and means nothing more than “in the state - 


of death.” Immediately after death in this passage means the 
whole state which begins immediately after death, during which 
the communion is enjoyed. The communion in glory which 
results in the believer being made perfect in holiness is distribu- 
ted by answer 82 of the Catechism through three states :(1) this 
life ; (2) immediately after death ; (3) at the resurrection and day 
of judgment. The communion with Christ is evidently not 
limited to the point of time immediately after death, but to the 
State beginning immediately after death and extending up to 
the day of judgment. The Westminster divines had not fully 
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developed this doctrine, but they allowed room in the Standards 
for its future development. 

Dr. Briggs then called attention to the 13th chapter of the 
Confession. This,he held, knows no other sanctification than 
progressive sanctification. He read the chapter, and compared 
it with the famous Chapter 3 of the Confession. He said: 

If the Presbyterian Church had bound this thirteenth chapter on their heart 
instead of the third chapter, and had made the Scriptural doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion their article of the standing and falling Church, rather than the scholastic 
dogma of reprobation, what a glorious history they might have had in the last 
two centuries | 


Dr. Briggs argued from the Standards that a period of time 
for the practice of true holiness, which was essential to sanctifi- 
cation, must follow the transformation that takes place at death 
after the soul,is freed from the body. Man cannot, therefore, 
be immediately and completely sanctified at death. He devel- 
oped a similar argument from the Bible. Nowhere in Scripture 
is death the crisis for which men are to prepare themselves. — It 
is always the day of judgment, the advent day, the resurrection 
day, which is the goal of hope or of fear, of aspiration or of 
dread, of harvest or of doom. He said: 


The work of Christ is not confined to the Church on earth. What practice 
have infants and imbeciles when they enter the middle state? Will there be 
no chance to learn what true holiness is? The middle state must, from the 
very nature of the case, be a school of sanctification. It is improbable that 
Augustine, Calvin, and Luther will be found in the same class-room as the 
redeemed negro slave or the babethat hasentered heaven to-day. The fathers 
and doctors of the Church will be the teachers of the dead as they taught the 
living. The invariable statement of the New Testament 1s that the second 
advent of Jesus Christ is the goal of sanctification. In addition to the pas- 
sages already considered, there is not a passage in the Bible that teaches, either 
directly or indirectly, immediate sanctification at death. 


Dr. Briggs then quoted Dorner’s view of the future state. He 
said : 

When I indorse the doctrine of Dorner as regards the progressive sanctifica- 
tion of believers after death, that does not imply that I hold with him that those 
who die impenitent here, and go to the world of the lost, may yet be redeemed 
from their lost condition inthe middle state. Many holy and wise men hold 
that doctrine, and God forbid that I or any other should challenge their right 
to their opinion. Othat I couldagree with them I would gladly make many 
sacrifices if | could honestly indulge in such a comtortable hope. But | do not, 
I cannot. I exercise my right in disclaiming this opinion, and I also exercise my 
right of Christian charity in refusing to condemn them a3 enemies of Christ on 
account of it. 


Dr. Briggs declined to answer the many important questions 
as to the middle state raised by his doctrine of sanctification 
after death. He stated his views as far as he could see his way, 
and no farther. “ Believers enter the middle state imperfect, 
but they are cleansed by the blood of Christ from all sin, and 
are therefore sinless. They are justified by the grace of God, 
and are therefore guiltless.” The doctrine removes many diffi- 
culties from many other doctrines. It explains the universal 
salvation of infants and incapables. It explains the salvation 
of some of the heathen. It fills up the middle state with an 
attractive, industrious, holy life. It incites to holy endeavor. 

In conclusion Dr. Briggs said : 

The doctrine of progressive sanctification after death harmonizes Christian 
faith with Christian ethics, and both of these with the ethics of humanity and 
the ethics of God. It enables us to comprehend the whole life of man, the 


whole history of our race from its first creation until the day of doom, and all 
the acts of God in creation and providence under one grand conception, the 


divine sanctification of man. 


Dr. Lampe in rebuttal traversed the six charges in order, be- 
ginning with the divine authority of the Church and the Reason. 
He examined Dr. Briggs’s theory of the Reason. Words mean 
nothing if they do not clothe the Reason and the Church with 
such a divine authority as empowers them to speak finally and 
with certainty on the great questions of salvation and life. The 
Church and the Reason are fountains of divine authority, and 
each can speak with “ eternal and immutable certainty,” can act 
as an “infallible guide” of life. The charge concerns the 
working with the reason of one who is acquainted with the 
Scripture, and cannot find in it divine authority—of one who 
rejects the Scriptures as we understand them. The Holy Spirit 
works through the Word, and not through Church and Reason 
apart from the Word. 

Charge III., relating to the inspiration and truthfulness of the 
Bible, was next considered : “ The views advanced by Dr. Briggs 
are destructive of the very idea of inspiration. He exchanges 
the current statement, ‘ The Scriptures are the Word of God,’ for 
‘The Scriptures contain the Word of God.’” He showed that 
Dr. Briggs squarely contradicted the Bible, which makes God to 
be the author of the written word. This was not only the 
Scriptural and Confessional view, it was the necessary view. 
The Scripture claimed for itself also entire truthfulness. It 
claims perfection for itself. The Biblical doctrine implied 
truthfulness. The Scriptures speak with authority from God 
on questions of salvation and eternal life. Now, all this would 
simply be preposterous if the Word of God were mixed with 
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human errors in Scripture, as Dr. Briggs affirms. He cited 
authorities to support his views. Luther and Calvin, he claimed, 
held to an inerrant Bible, and he read passages from their works 
to prove it. Dr. Lampe then turned to the fourth and fifth 
charges concerning the genuineness of the Old Testament. The 
antiquity of the belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch re- 
quired indubitable proof to set it aside. It was not only a 
ae tradition, but it had the indorsement of Holy Scripture. 
He said: 


The historical character of the Pentateuch is vitally bound up with its 
Mosaic authorship. The two stand or fall together. Christ and his Apostles 
treat the Pentateuch as credible history. If the things related in the Penta- 
teuch as historic facts, and treated so by Christ and his Apostles, are really not 
_ such, then the teachings rest on legends, and that fact cannot fail to invalidate 
the general trustworthiness of the entire Scriptures, as a rule, in faith and life. 

Dr. Lampe then analyzed the results of the higher criticism of 
the Pentateuch. He thought that the higher critics stood on the 
theory that the existence of the supernatural in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, especially in the earlier records of it, destroys its historical 
credibility. This view destroys the Biblical idea of inspiration. 
In order to establish the thesis which Dr. Briggs supports, the 
voice of history must be silenced, the testimony of the Scriptures 
of Christ and the Apostles must be discredited. By an ingen- 
ious argument Dr. Lampe made it appear that Dr. Briggs held 
that Jesus Christ erred. He said: 


But we should not fail to notice here that it is admitted by all the radical 
critics, and also by some of the most evangelical of the school, that they do 
contradict Christ on animportant point of Biolical interpretation ; and, further, 
that they have the assurance of affirming themselves to be correct and Christ 
in error; and therefore ask Christian people to abandon the teachings of 
Christ in this respect and accept theirs instead. Thus from the position of the 
errancy of the written Word we are led necessarily to that of the errancy of the 
Incarnate Word. This is the ‘issue before us. and it is time that Christian 
people fully comprehended the meaning of it. The*right view of this matter is, 
that Christ accepted the opinions of the Jews of his day in reference to the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Isaiah, for the reason that he knew them to be true. 


Dr. Lampe closed his Jong argument with an analysis of the 
thesis of Dr. Briggs that the processes of redemption extend 
beyond the grave. He stated the generally accepted Scriptural 
argument in support of the doctrine of immediate sanctification 
at death. The history of the Apostles and early Christians 
shows that they believed that opportunity ended with the pres- 
ent life. The redeeming work of Christ isso absolutely perfect 
that no further satisfaction for sin need ever be made. Accord- 
ing to the Scripture, sanctification is a work which the Holy 
Spirit carries on in this life, and reaches such blessed results by 
it as to fit them to meet their Lord at any time. In conclusion 
he said: 


The question before this Presbytery to-day, stripped of all side issues, is 
whether you will substitute the rationalistic interpretation of the Bible for the 
evangelical one, whether or not you will stand firmly by that unqualified evan- 
gelical Protestantism which the Presbyterian Church has so honorably main- 
tained throvghout its entire history. Whatever may be the decision reached 
by the Presbytery in this case, it will be judged by the Church and the world, 
not so much as an approval or condemnation of an individual, but as an indica- 
tion of a determination of the Presbytery to maintain, or of a readiness to 
change, the present evangelical character of the Presbyterian Church. 
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From Northfield 
An Offer from Mr. Moody 


Mr. Moody has returned from his long and very successful 
religious campaign in Europe with ever deepening conviction of 
the great need of trained Christian workers in the white harvest- 
fields of the world. 

In England, Ireland, and conservative Scotland, the same 
conviction became manifest during his labors in their great 
cities. The perplexing question has been how to meet the cry- 
ing need. One of the best practical answers to the question is 
being given by the organization of Christian Training-Schools, 
where earnest Christians may be fitted by the most direct and 
practical training for immediate service in the very fields where 
the need is greatest and where the waiting harvest is most 
abundant. The blessing of God has so manifestly attended these 
efforts that even the doubtful and timid have been constrained 
to approve and support the movement. 

The latest of these institutions organized in this country—or- 
ganized by Mr. Moody, and under his presidency—is the North- 
field Ladies’ Training-School, just closing the first term of its third 
year. It was great joy to all connected with this school to welcome 
home its dear President, as one rescued from a watery grave, and 
to rejoice with him in the success that has attended the institution 
that lies so near hisheart. In his mind the practicability of such 
schools has been finally settled. The one thing he now insists 
upon is to press forward, enlarge the work and multiply the 
workers. He would have this Northfield School enlarged, and 
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its benefits and blessings extended to greater numbers of earnest 
Christian women who long to do better service for Christ and 
humanity. 

To this end Mr. Moody proposes to open more rooms for 
students,Jat the regular rates of fifty dollars per term of three 
months, and to continue his special offer of admitting twenty- 
five students chosen and sent by Societies of Christian Endeavor 
at the reduced rate of thirty-five dollars each per term. In 
addition to this, Mr. Moody announces that a friend has placed 
at his disposal ten free scholarships for the next term, to be 
given to such worthy applicants as may be recommended. These 
scholarships cover all expenses of room, board, and tuition. 
This rare opportunity will no doubt be eagerly and gratefully 
accepted. 

The next term of the School will begin January 5, and end 
March 30, 1893. Full particulars as to course of study and 
terms of admission may be obtained on application to the Prin- 
cipal, Miss Lillie L. Sherman, East Northfield, Mass. 
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Gleanings 


—There will be a meeting of the representatives of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Churth, South 
and North, in this city on January 11 to devise a plan for prac- 
tical co-operation. On January 12 a meeting is to be held 
between representatives of the missionary societies "of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches, and on the following day 
there will be a conference to which representatives of all the 
Protestant foreign missionary societies in the United States and 
Canada will be invited. 

—A correspondent of “The Living Church” (Episcopal) 
states that “since Advent, 1891, there have been the following 
convers‘ons to the Church from the ministry of various de- 
nominations: Congregationalist, 18; Methodist, 16; Presby- 
terian,9; Romanist, 4; Baptist, 4; Lutheran, 3; Reformed 
Episcopal, 3; Universalist, 2; Reformed, 2. Besides these, 
there were 15 in Wales, the names of which your correspondent 
could not obtain. Of this total of 76, 35 belong to the Church 
of England, and 41 belong to the Church of this country.” 
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Ministerial Personals 


| CONGREGATIONAL * 

—C. A. Alden, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., accepts a call to Schenectady. 

—J. P. Pillsbury, of East Boston, Mass., accepts a callto Newport, N. H. 

—A.R. Merriam, who has just accepted the professorship of Practical Theol- 
ogy and Sociology in the Hartford Seminary, was lately pastor of the First 
Church of Grand Rapids, Mich.—not of Brattleboro’, Vt., as heretofore incor- 
rectly reported. 

—W. F. Cooley, lately of Short Hills, N. J., accepts a call from the Stanley 
Church of Chatham. 

—J. L. Davies, of Scranton, Pa., accepts a call tothe West Church of Akron, 
O. 
—A. D. Smith was installed as pastor of the church in Long Meadow, Mass., 
on December 14. 

—R. T. Osgood, of Milton, N. H., has resigned. 

—E. A. Leeper has become pastor of the church in Wellsville, N. Y. 

—F. L. Goodspeed, of Amherst, Mass., has received a call from the Central 
Church of Boston. 

—F. H. Boynton, of the United Church of Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 

—C. A. Greenlees, of Nickerson, Kan., accepts a call to Baxter, Ia. 

—E. A. Steiner was, on December 9, installed as pastor of the Pacific Church 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Parsons C. Hastings died suddenly on Friday of last week in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at the age of seventy-nine. 

—A,. B. Robinson, of Gowanda, N. Y., has received a call from Buffalo. 

—T. A. H. Wylie has become pastor of the church in Bedford, la. 

—J. M. Anderson, lately of the North Church of Cincinnati, O., has become 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Church of Columbus. 

—W. W. Curry has become pastor of the church in Canaan Center, N. Y. 

EPISCOPAL 


—W. E. Hayes, assistant minister of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass., has 
resigned, and will be succeeded by the Rev. E. L. Atkinson. 

—W. J. Tilley, of Grace Church, Amherst, Mass., has resigned. 

—F. B. Crozier has become rector of St. Paul's Church, Kinderhook, N. Y. 

—James Gammock has been chosen rector of St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth, 
—D. L. Schwartz accepts the rectorship of All Saints’ Church, Lakewood, 
N, J. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—F. L. Phalen, lately of Brattleboro’, Vt , has become pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Concord, N. H. 

—L. H. Squires, lately of the Universalist church in New Haven, Conn., has 
accepted the pastorate of the Independent Congregational Church of James 
town, N. Y. 

—M. A. Wilcox has accepted the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of 
Holyoke, Mass. 

—Richmond Fisk, lately of Watertown, N. Y., has become pastor of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian), East Boston, Mass. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


The official returns are not yet received 
from all the States, but the Prohibition 
yote appears to be but 270,000. This is 
only 20,000 more than four years ago, and 
is less than was anticipated when only the 
returns from the Eastern States had been 
received. From New York to Illinois the 
Prohibition party made substantial gains, 
but throughout the West and South,'where 
the People’s party gained a commanding 
strength, a large part of the Prohibitionists 
joined the industrial reformers. We have 
before noted the kinship in ideas between 
the Prohibitionists and the‘anti-monopolists. 
Nearly every one who is in favor of call- 
ing upon the Government to prevent the 
impoverishment of our people by the liquor 
traffic is in favor of the interference of the 
Government to prevent our poorer classes 
from.being victimized by the corporations. 
Since the election this year there has been 
more talk than ever of a union of the two 
reform parties. In case the Prohibition- 
ists would consent to a platform demand- 
ing the suppression of the saloon by the 
local public instead of the National public, 
it would be easy to get the People’s party 
to become a temperance party. As the 
“Voice” points out, the People’s party is 
strong only in the States which have in- 
dorsed prohibition, or in the prohibition 
counties of local option States. Even in 
the cities the People’s party would alien- 
ate few supporters by demanding the sup- 
pression of a traffic which all the labor 
leaders believe to be a great curse to the 
laborers. 

In the Massachusetts city elections this 
year local prohibition made most astonish- 
ing gains. Eighteen out of thirty cities 
voted for no-license, and even Boston 
came very near indorsing the same policy. 
The vote in nearly all the city elections 
was influenced to a very slight degree by 
the party allegiance of the voters. In 
Boston, for example, where the license 
majority was but 1,200, the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor had a majority of 
13,000, so that at the very least 12,000 
Democrats voted for local prohibition. 
This, however, is a minimum estimate, for 
the detailed vote by wards shows that the 
Republican wards were quite as likely to 
vote in favor of license as the Democratic 
wards, the two strongest Republican wards 
giving a majority of goo in favor of license. 
In the vote for Alderman the Democratic 
candidate in the first district was defeated 
by 200 votes, although the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor carried this district 
by 1,100. The reason this candidate was 
defeated was because he “had been” a 
liquor-dealer. When such votes as these 
are polled in the Irish cities of Massachu- 
setts, there is no reason to despair of the 
legal suppression of the bar-rooms in every 
district in the country through local option. 
State prohibition could now be carried in 
every State in the country were it not 
for the conscientious refusal of thousands 
of temperance men to vote for a law which 
the police of every city would have the 
local option of enforcing or using for pur- 
poses of blackmail. 

The best argument we have seen 
against a National revenue from the 
liquor traffic is embodied in the reply of 
the Earl of Kimberley, the Secretary of 
State for India, to a deputation from the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade. In excusing the Liberal Ministry 
for refusing to carry out this reform, the 
Earl of Kimberley urged first that there 
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was no compulsion upon the Chinese 
Government on the part of England to 
receive the opium exported from India. 
“ The Chinese Government,” he said, “is 
extremely glad to obtain the revenue 
from opium, which now amounts to over 
£2,000,000 sterling.” In the second 
place, he urged that he had “not the 
slightest reason to suppose that there 
would be any readiness on the part of the 
Treasury to place a heavy burden on the 
taxpayers to compensate the Indian 
Treasury for its loss of revenue.” In 
other words, the Chinese and English 
Governments are both willing to tolerate 
a business which impoverishes their peo- 
ple and destroys their productive power, 
in order to secure to the public treasury 
a pitiful percentage upon the enormous 
sums wasted. The Earl of Kimberley 
closed his reply by saying that a very 
large number of people strongly contro- 
verted the opinion that opium was deleteri- 
ous to those who took it, believing, on the 
other hand, that it could be taken by many, 
not only without injury, but with consid- 
erable benefit. That the head of the Indian 
Office under a Liberal administration 
should be brought, by considerations of 
revenue, to put forward such a proposi- 
tion as this, calls to mind Mr. Beecher’s 
review of the changed sentiments in the 
Southern States when slave-labor became 
profitable. At first, he said, every- 
body acknowledged the evils of slavery, 
but when the cotton-gin was invented, and 
the value of the slave went from $200 to 
$400, half of the moral wrong disap- 
peared. When the value of the slave 
went up to $600, the whole wrong dis. 
appeared ; and when it rose to $1,000, 
“slavery became one of the beatitudes.’’ 
There is danger that opium-eating is be- 
coming one of the beatitudes to.the In- 
dian Administration. 


Mr. Fowler, the President of the Local 
Government Board of Great Britain, has a 
most difficult task to perform in drafting 
a plan which shall make concrete his 
party’s indorsement of the abstract princi- 
ple of local option. A great many Liberals 
are inclined to handle the question very 
gingerly. The Temperance Alliance, 
however, will accept nothing less than the 
right of every community to close the 
dram-shops when two-thirds of the voters 
petition for it. This is certainly moderate 
enough ground, and if the Liberal Minis- 
try does not accept it, it will fall between 
two fires, the liquor-dealers on one side 
and the temperance people on the other. 
We are sorry to see that the “ Review of 
Reviews ” criticises the teetotalers as “ im- 
practical,” because they will revolt rather 
than accept any compromise. Nothing 
has ever been gained for any principle 
except when the men devoted to it have 
been willing to sacrifice party allegiance 
for it. When we remember that most of 
the Democratic voters in the Massachu- 
setts cities have indorsed a local option 
measure far more stringent than the Tem- 
perance Alliance in England demands, we 
cannot understand why a journal usually 
so progressive as the “Review of Re- 
views ” should call the English teetotalers 
“the Bourbons of English politics.” 


The declaration of the Catholic Bishop 
of the Diocese of Jamestown, North Da. 
kota, that prohibition in that State is a fail- 
ure, has been printed in nearly every news- 
paper in the country having the Associated 
Press privileges. Of the scores of pro- 
tests which this declaration has called 
forth, not one has been noticed outside 
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of the temperance journals. There has 
been a similar abuse in the press reports 
from Kansas. Every criticism of the pro- 
hibitory law is echoed all over the country, 
while the repeated indorsement of it by 
two out of three of the voters is never 
brought to the attention of Eastern readers. 
Some of these times people will learn to 
discredit the news dispatches of the Asso- 
ciated Press on the question of temper- 
ance just as they learn to discredit them on 
the question of the lottery of Louisiana. 


The prohibitory law demanded by a ma- 
jority of the Democratic voters in the 
South Carolina primaries bids fair to be 
blocked in the Legislature. The House 
has passed such a measure, but the Sen- 
ate seems determined to shelve it. Upon 
the liquor question the people cannot trust 
their representatives to represent them. 
All questions relating to licensing have to 
be submitted to the direct vote of the peo- 
ple, or the liquor interest remains in control. 


- Protestantism and the Bible 


The following letter from Dr. J. M. 
Whiton, a frequent contributor to The 
Christian Union, appears in the New 
York “ Sun” of December 22: 


Permit a frequent reader of the ‘* Sun,” interested 
in its recent articles on the Briggs controversy, to 
raise the question whether the Protestant doctrine 
concerning the Bible has been correctly represented 
in those articles. 

Luther and Calvin are both on record as freely 
recognizing various defects and errors in the Bible. 
Luther, in particular, rejected entire books of the 
Bible as wanting in credibility. His position was 
that the conscience, as instructed by Christ, is 
capable of recognizing in the Bible what is and what 
is not divine. Had this principle been adhered to it 
would have saved much present controversy. The 
principle was not original with Luther. It was 
introduced by Jesus in his Sermon on the Mount, 
whete he expressly sets aside some Old Testament 
precepts, as those about swearing and conduct to- 
ward enemies, and corrects them by giving his 
higher rule. 

A marked retrograde from this took place a hun- 
dred and fifty years after Luther. Then it was that 
the ultra-orthodox school arose in Switzerland, hold- 
ing that all statements of the Bible were infallible, 
even the words, the letters, and the Hebrew vowel- 
points—these, by the way, not having been invented 
till about the fifth century after Christ. The ex- 
treme of this absurd assertion as to letters and 
vowels has, of course, been ridiculed out of favor, 
but the substance of it still survives in the argument 
now maintained at Princeton, viz., that whatever 
errors may exist in the English version, the original 
autographs were inerrant. This ghost of the Swiss 
speculation in the seventeenth century is now strug- 
gling to hold its ground against both learning ard 
common sense. The assertion that we have in the 
Bible an infallible book —an assertion repudiated by 
men like Luther and Calvin—is reduced to the prop- 
osition that these once were infallible writings, 
whose infallibility has been lost. As to this, since 
nobody can know, nobody need care. 

We have, then, at any rate, even the ultra-orthodox 
admitting it,a Bible which, in the form it now pos- 
sesses, cannot be infallible, but has to stand for 
what truth thereis init. This being so, the popular 
impression, as stated by the “Sun,” that “if the 
Bible is not true altogether, it is not true at all,” 
can hardly be reasonable. If it can be affirmed of 
the Bible, it must be affirmed of all books whatever. 
None is true altogether, therefore none is true at 
all. The Bible, be it observed here, nowhere claims 
for itself to be free from error throughout. That 
claim was invented by its toolish friends, and is 
welcomed by its clever enemies, if ithasany. Itisa 
doctrine which has engendered no small part of 
modern agnosticism and skepticism by its insist- 
ence that even those statements of the Bible are 
infallible which are mutually contradictory. Re- 
pudiated at length by most Christian scholars, it dies 
hard, and its death-throes create the present flurry. 

I am no Presbyterian, and have no interest in this 
affair beyond that of a thoughtful observer. As 
such I am bound to say that, so far from Dr. 
Briggs’s position being heretical to Protestantism, 
it is in exact line with that of the original Protest- 
ant reformers. They held that inspiration was one 
thing and infallibility another, and the supreme 
authority not the Book, but the Christ in the Book. 

JAMES M. WHITON. 
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The Christian Union 


Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 
Official Complicity with Vice 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Some months ago The Christian Union 
published a letter from Louisville which 
had for its subject the practical encour- 
agement of vice and crime by official neg- 
lect to carry out laws provided for their 
suppression and punishment. The letter 
was immediately republished here by the 
“« Sunday Critic,” a weekly paper of good 
circulation, with appropriate editorial com- 
ment. Later the same journal announced 
that it would take up the fight against the 
gamblers, unaided and alone, and push the 
fight until the last dive should be closed. 
It had already become notorious here that 
gamblers were keeping open houses, to 
which all classes found ready access. 
Philip Hinkle, an ex-City Auditor, who has 
degenerated into a saloon and dive keeper, 
created a mild sensation by publicly stating 
about this time that he had been refused 
permission to open a “club-room” by 
Police Major Gunther, on the ground that 
there were enough games running already. 
Hinkle was very angry, but he had lost his 
old-time “ pull.” Several of the local jour- 
nals published short interviews with him, 
and asked how it happened that the police 
were unable to close the dozens of well- 
known gambling hells, though sufficiently 
watchful to prevent the opening of a new 
one. Nothing was done, though, for some 
weeks. The “Critic” had been making 
bitter editorial and news attacks on the 
gamblers and city officials, and even went 
so far as to announce that it would employ 
lawyers to prosecute them. 
Perhaps the solitary newspaper fusillade 
did no good, but there was another cause 
for alarm. Gamblers became so numerous, 
and “club-rooms” had been opened in so 
many places, that, as a matter of self-pro- 
tection, the leading law-breakers decided 
to close up. Singularly enough, at the 
very same time the police decided that 
this shameless violation of the statutes 
should be stopped. One Saturday nighta 
policeman made the rounds of the houses, 
from gilded hells to “oontz ” cellars where 
negroes risk their small wages, and notified 
them that the games must stop. No 
second warning was needed. All the 
newspapers published more or less full 
accounts of the much-needed reform. 
Gambling was suppressed just two 
weeks. One afternoon the word went 
round that the houses would open at six 
o’clock that evening, and open they did. 
The police never interfered again. Not 
an arrest was made, though there gyas no 
pretense at concealment. Queer stories 
were soon circulated. It was generally 
believed, and freely stated, that the gam- 
blers had a perfect understanding with the 
authorities, and that such of their other 
enemies as could not be won over by per- 
suasion had been bribed. As far as the 
city officials were concerned, it was con- 
ceded that it was partly through indiffer- 
ence, and partly a matter cf politics, that 
an order made by the Mayor, and given 
by him to the newspapers, with the decla- 
ration that it was meant to be permanent, 
should so quickly become a dead letter. 
No direct charges were ever made, but 
the “ Critic” printed an anonymous letter 
which its editor had received. This letter 
declared that the “ Critic” and other Sun- 
day journals had been bribed to keep 
silent. The unknown writer was de- 


nounced by the “Critic,” but the fight 
against the gamblers was not renewed. 
The editor declared that if any gambling 
was going on the police knew about it, and 
it was their business to break it up; as for 
his paper, it would have nothing more to 
do with the matter. 
With the last check, the fear of newspa- 
per denunciation, removed, the vice has 
spread and multiplied its plague-spots. 
There has been talk every now and 
then of a movement against the gam- 
blers, but it has resulted in nothing. The 
newspapers here have ceased to fight the 
evil, believing, perhaps, that it is useless 
in the present state of public indifference. 
A municipal election is approaching now, 
and threats are being made by some poli- 
ticians, but no attention is paid to them, 
for the reason that it is perfectly well un- 
derstood it is only the pot calling the 
kettle black. Yet it is said that one gam- 
bling firm, Boro & Kessler, whose “ bank” 
is at Third and Market Streets, are lead- 
ers of one of the factions that are trying 
to control the city, and there is no manner 
of doubt that the “fraternity” generally 
are raising money and otherwise taking an 
active part in the campaign. They know 
the importance of having friends in power. 
Though so bold in these operations, the 
gamblers are cowards at heart, for they 
know that they must go to the wall in case 
of any fight. Any one man who would un- 
dertake it could drive them from the city, 
atleast for atime. At present there seems 
no one willing to undertake a disagreeable 
and possibly dangerous duty. Gam- 
bling is a felony in Kentucky, but no gam- 
bler has ever been’madea convict. Every 


officer in Louisviile, from judge down to 


policeman, knows that the law is being 
broken every day, yet not one is willing to 
do his sworn duty in the matter. 

The operation of a lottery is a felony, 
but the Frankfort Lottery has its head- 
quarters here, and still does a flourishing 
business. 

A CITIZEN OF LOUISVILLE. 

Louisville, Ky. 


‘Mission Work for Mountain 
Whites” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Under this head Mrs. J. R. Paddock 


contributes an article to The Christian 
Union, November 12 issue, which must 
give your readers a very erroneous con- 
ception of this‘country and of the people 
about whom she writes. She has pre- 
sented the very worst possible case that 
could be found in the remotest part, and 
made it a sample of all the two millions 
here, so that if any one should receive an 
impression from such writing he would 
suppose no other kind of people could be 
found here. 

I was born and reared here, attended 
the common schools here, graduated from 
college here, entered the ministry here, 
and have spent seventeen years of my life 
in the ministry and teaching in college 
here. I spent four years in the West; was 
in every State and Territory west of the 
Mississippi. As a Methodist minister I 
have gone into the most out-of-the way 
places, and mingled freely with all sorts of 
people in twenty counties in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and in nearly all the worst 
parts of East Tennessee. I have visited 


these people at their homes, have eaten 
with them, slept in their houses, and 
seen them in every condition. 


Your cor- 
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respondent must have found some secluded 
spot I never saw, for in all my travels | 
never saw the things she writes of, and it 
seems strange that I should not even have 
heard of such things in all these years, 
There is poverty here, and ignorance too, 
but neither in that prevalent form you 
would suppose from the article in question, 

Referring to the ancestors, or first 
settlers, of this region, some trace their 
blood to Scotland, some to France, some 
to Germany, some, like myself, partly to 
England, partly to Ireland. My own 
grandfather was a good sample, himself 
one of the first who came when it was 
possible to purchase a farm with a gun. 
He was simply a plain farmer from 
further East. Many came from the At- 
lantic slope to the mountains in search of 
health. I have never seen or heard of a 
descendant from an adventurer or outlaw. 
Such characters never took to these 
mountains. The citizens generally own 
their own farms and pursue agriculture. 
They make a comfortable living and a 
small surplus. There is but little wealth, 
and not as much comfort and luxury of 
life as might be, but their homes are rea- 
sonably comfortable, and they live de. 
cently. There are some log houses, but 
none plastered with mud; but few with 
only one room; generally they are quite 
comfortable, with good open fireplaces. 
Fuel is abundant, and no expense; so 
good fires are one of the certainties here ; 
hence the absurdity of your correspond- 
ent’s story of children being forced to 
cover their limbs with warm ashes to keep 
from freezing. I should say three- 
fourths of the log houses have windows; 
and as for bare earth floors, I have never 
yet seen one or heard of it before. There 
are poor houses, but they are the excep- 
tions, not the rule. 

It makes a mountaineer smile to hear 
of civilization invading their hunting- 
grounds. I have heard my father tell of 
taking down a few stray deer seventy-five 
years ago, and of some going far away 
from human habitations for a bear, but 
hunting for profit is a lost art in these 
regions. Saw-mills have been abundant 
for the last fifty years—not steam mills, 
as the water power here is so excellent 
that steam is not a necessity. 

Your correspondent would have your 
readers believe that all the girls of these 
two millions are as she describes, whereas 
not one in a hundred would know herself 
by that description. The girls are healthy 
and strong, full of spirit, and generally fair 
to look upon. They marry at a good age, 
make excellent wives and mothers, and do 
much less hard work than their sisters of 
the North and West. Occasionally a 
woman does light work in the field, but 
only the poorest, and that rarely. It is by 
no means the custom of the country. 
Children are respectful to their parents, 
and home life is as pure as it is anywhere 
I have been. The common virtues—chas- 
tity, honesty, truthfulness, etc.—are rather 
more prevalent than in other sections I 
have seen. 

Schools are not as good as they should 
be, but there is scarcely a district in which 
there is not a school for three.months in 
the year at least. Some few cannot read 
or write, but such cases are so rare as to 
excite surprise and comment among the 
neighbors. In Haywood County N. C., 
there are nineteen well-built, well-painted 
Methodist churches, many Baptist churches, 
and others ; three or four good brick high- 
school buildings, and good school-houses in 
almost every district. Mazon County is 
noted for its intelligence; so of many 
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others. Within this region there are not 
less than twelve colleges and a great num- 
ber of academies. 

The people are religious and moral. 
They keep the Sabbath, attend church and 
Sunday-school. They are kind to the 

rand sick. Funerals are decent and 
orderly. You might live here an age and 
never hear of such savage and weird 
funeral customs as Professor Bemis, another 
correspondent from the South, told your 
readers about. 

In this region are thriving cities and 
villages. Asheville, Bakersville, Hender- 
sonville, Waynesville, Franklin, Bryson 
City, Murphy, and others compare favor- 
ably with county sites in any section. 
Many excellent Northern people have 
found their way into this region. Those 
who come to cast their lot among us are 
welcome, but those who never see any 
good in a Southerner, and who magnify 
and parade our faults, need not be surprised 
if they are not received cordially by these 
intelligent and high-spirited mountaineers. 

We have a great deal to learn and much 
to do, just as in every section. We are 
grateful to our Northern friends for their 
sympathy and their aid, and can put toa 
good use all the money they may feel dis- 
posed to spend for education in the Appa- 
lachian region of the South. 

D. ATKINS. 

Hendersonville, N. C. 


Tobacco 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The poem on tobacco published in The 
Christian Union (page r1g1t) may be 
found entire (ten stanzas and somewhat 
differing in version) in the works of the 
Rev. Ralph Erskine, of Dunfermline, 
Scotland. He flourished about 1733. 
Your article credits the authorship to 
“George Wisher.” [It should be George 
Wither —Epitors.] A _ reprint (copied 
from the first edition) of the poem I have. 

B. L. B. 


“ The Indian Weed” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In a late issue you print an old English 
ballad on “ The Indian Weed,” which is 
supposed to have been written by George 
Wither, in the time of James I. More than 
sixty years ago (and I had then read through 
the whole of the Old Testament) I was 
familiar with what seems to me to be a 
much better version of the ballad. It is 
contained in a volume which my mother 
greatly prized, namely, “ Gospel Sonnets, 
or Spiritual Songs,” by Rev. Ralph Er- 
skine (1685-1752). Mr. Erskine wrote a 
supplement to it. I inclose copies. The 
edition now before me was printed in 1805. 
Some twenty years ago a different and 
poorer version of the ballad was sent to a 
newspaper in this city and published as an 
original composition, I have a copy of it, 
with the name of the supposed author ap- 
pended. H. J. K. 


Smoking Spiritualized 
IN TWO PARTS 
The first Part being an old Meditation upon Smok- 
ing Tobacco; the second a new addition to it, or 
improvement of it. 
PART I. 
This Indian weed, now wither’d quite, 
Though green at noon. cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay; 
All flesh is hay. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


The pipe, so lily-like and weak, 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak. 


Thou art ev’n such, 
Gone with a touch. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 

Of worldly stuff, 

Gone with a puff. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defil’d with sin; 
For then the fire 
It does require. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And seest the ashes cast away ; 
Then to thyself thou mayest say, 
That to the dust 
Return thou must. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


PART Il, 


Was this smal] plant for thee cut down? 
So was the Plant of Great Renown ; 
Which mercy sends 
For nobler ends. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


Doth juice medicinal proceed 

From such a naughty foreign weed ? 
Then what’s the power 
Of Jesse's flower? 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


The promise, like the pipe, inlays, 
And by the mouth of faith conveys 
What virtue flows 
From Sharon’s Rose. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


In vain th’ unlighted pipe you blow; 
Your pains in outward means are so, 
Till heav’nly fire 
Your hearts inspire. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


The smoke, like burning incense, towers; 
So should a praying heart of yours 

With ardent cries 

Surmount the skies. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


I1.—Notes and Queries 


A correspondent refers to the text, John 
x., 35, “ The Scripture cannot be broken,” 
as implying that Jesus held the doctrine of 
the inerrancy of the Scripture as now 
held by the extreme orthodox. It seems 
to us that that pas;age refers rather to the 
particular quotation made from the Old 
Testament, and is the same as saying, 
“ The text quoted cannot be explainedjaway 
or broken down.” The argument of 
Jesus turned on a single word in the 
quotation, and he probably meant to say, 
There was no doubt about that. To infer 
from this, or from his manner of quoting 
Scripture in general, that he held, as some 
do now, to the complete inerrancy of 
Scripture, would be mo more reasonable 
than to infer the same of every modern 
preacher who quotes Scripture as possess- 
ing divine authority. 

1. Is there any warrant in Scripture for believing 
that “the heathen must te made acquainted with 
the historic Christ or be lost’? 2. Is it right to say 
“*the heathen will be lost if we do not send them the 
Gospel”? or is it our duty to send simply be- 
cause we have light which they have not, and the 
command is to disseminate it ? QUERY. 


1. Absolutely none. 2. The ground of 
all duty exists in the present, if it exists at 
all. Jesus said, “ The Son of man is 
come to save that which zs lost,” not wz// 
be. That is the present situation of the 
“ heathen,” and our present duty is simply 
the imitation of Christ in regard to them. 
If we fail in this, the evil consequence to 
us is more certain than the consequence 
to them. 


Will you kindly recommend to a young lady, who 
intends to become a foreign missionary or teacher, a 
course of Bible study, with text-books, that shall 
best prepare her for her work? M. 


We would advise you to write to Mr. 


“T Like 


hot biscuit and cakes, but 
they don’t like me,” is often 
heard. The liking would 
be mutual if the cook used 


Baking Powder 
Everything made with it 
agrees with those of weakest 
digestion. 

Cleveland’s Absolutely the Best. 


Moody’s Training-School at Northfield, 
Mass. A book of 67 pages issued by the 
F. H. Revell Company, New York, entitled 
*“ Northfield, Mount Hermon, and Chica- 
go,” may be of service to you in making 
up your mind, 


Kindly state whether the book entitled ** History 
of the Conflict between Science and Religion,”’ by 
John William Draper, ts considered by fair scholars 
as a reliable and impartial statement of the facts it 
purports to set forth. G. R. G, 


Dr. Draper’s book is one of marked 
ability, but is pervaded throughout by a 
philosophical assumption that there can be 
no such thing as supernatural religion, 
and by the error of identifying essential 
Christianity with ecclesiasticism and theo- 
logical speculations. 


Oblige by telling me the difference between the Old 
Catholics and the Roman Church. W. J. P. 


The Old Catholics reject the dogma of 
the infallibility of the Pope, allow marriage 
to the priesthood, and regard auricular 
confession and fasting as optional. Mass 
is also permitted to be said in the ver- 
nacular. 


Where can | find a poem written upon Mount 
Auburn before the ground was used for a cemetery ? 
The first lines read: 

A voice from Mount Auburn—a voice—and it said, 
Ye have chosen me out as a home for your dead. 
E. J. H. 


I notice that some one inquires for a book by 
Mountford entitled ‘Christianity the Life of the 
Soul.” I have the book, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, which the person can hav® by sending thirty 
cents in stamps to 

FRANCES A. JORDAN. 

603 West Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


After the Grip 


“T was very weakxand run down and did not 
gain strength, like so many after that prostrat- 
ing disease. Seeing Hood’s Sarsaparilla highly 
recommended, I began to take it, and was 
more than pleased with the way it built me up. 
I think it has made me better than before I 
was sick. I have also been delighted with 
HOOD’S PILLS, and always prefer them 
to any other kind now. They do not gripe or 
weaken. I am glad to recommend two such 


Hood’s Cures 


fine preparations as Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
Hood’s Pills.” Mrs. ISAIAH EMERSON, Man- 
chester, N. H. Get Hood’s. 


HOOD'S PILLS are purely vegetable, carefully 
prepared from the best ingredients. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Albany, Ga., A Brief Description of. A Winter and 
Health Kesort. Compliments of Hotel Mayo. 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. The Altamonte and Sur- 

roundings. 

Great Barrington, Mass., as a Year-Round Resort. 
The New Berkshire Inn and Surroundings. 

Hot Springs, N. C.: The Ideal Winter and Summer 
Resort; Healthiest Place in America. The 
Mountain Park Hotel and Surroundings 

Interlachen, Fla., as a Winter Kesort; The Home 
Seeker. Compliments of Hotel Lagonda. 

Lakewood, N. J., A Description of; also Laurel 

House and Laurel-in-the-Pines. 

Niagara Falls, Two Days at. What I Can See and 
What It Will Cost. Issued by the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

Ormond, Fla., All About. Hotel Coquina, Ormond- 
by-the-Sea, South Florida. 

Portland, Ore.: The Great Northwestern City, Cam- 
era Views of. 

Redlands, Cal. A Description of Hotel Terracina 
and Sur oundings. 

St. Augustine, Fla. The St. George and Surround- 
ings. 

Sanford, Fla., A Description of ; also Sanford House. 

Suburban Homes on the New Jersey and New York 
Railroad up the Beautiful Valley of the Hacken- 
sack. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: A Lovely Winter Resort. 

Leon Hotel and Surroundings. 

Tours. Egypt, the Nile, and Palestine; Season 
1892-'93. Thomas Cook & Son. 

Winter Kesorts on the Louisville and Nashville; 
Gulf Coast Sports. 


On and after Sunday, December 18, important 
changes will be made in we trains via Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, leaving New York as follows: 

Columbi n Express at 9 A.M. daily, instead of 
2 P.M., arriving at Pittsburg at 9 p.m., Chicago 10 
A.M., Cincinnati 6:35 A.M., and Indianapolis 7:55 A.M., 
with sleeping and dining cars through to those 
points. At dey yen connection will be made 
with Fast Line for all points in central and western 
Pennsylvania, Cleveland, and Toledo. 

Pennsylvania Limited at 12 noon daily, instead of 
10 A.M., atrive Chicago 12 noon. Sleeping-car to 
Cincinnati discontinued on this train. 

St. Louis and Cincinnati Express at 12 noon, in- 
stead of 2 P.M., with through sleeping and dining 
wey arriving in St. Louis 5:30 p.m. and Cincinnati 

115 A.M. 

Southwestern Express will leave at 7.50 p.m., Sun- 
Cays 7:45 P.M., forty minutes earlier than present 
schedule; no change in through connections; sleep- 
dining cars. 

here will be no change in Western Express and 
Pacific Express. 

New York and Washington Limited will leave at 
10 A.M.. instead of 10:10 A.M. 

The 2:10 P.M. train for Washington and the South 
will be changed to leave at 2 P.M. 


Upon the Fall River Line boats one finds all the 
characteristics of a first-class hotel on Jand: a pri- 
vate room, secluded and completely appointed ; meals 
of the finest quality admirably served: spacious 
waiting-rooms and grand saloons elegantly finished 
and furnished, and a multitude of guests represent- 
ing the first elements in society. At this season one 
can enjoy all these advantages for the small amount 
of three dollars, nothing being diminished from the 
standard of the summer, when rates are higher. 


TOURS 


WINTER CRUISES 


To the Tropics 


FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


An illustrated pamphlet describing the Yachting 
Cruises of the S. 8S. **‘ Britannia ” in Southern Seas 
free on application. There have been some changes in 
the Itinerary as previously advertised, which now includes 
indward Islands. 

e port are Havana, Kingston, 
Port Royal, Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. 
Kitts, and Bermuda. The Britannia is a beautiful 
vessel, fitted in the most luxurious manner, and especially 
adapted for pleasure cruises. To secure accommodations 
for first cruise, telegr.ph us at our expense. 


WINTER IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
Send for programme of nine select } personally conducted 


The 


the most interesting of the 
s to be_ visited 


parties. Next departure Jan. 3 by North German Lloyd 
steamer *“‘ Ems”’ to Alexan irect 


THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York 


Tours 


LE AND HOLY LAND —Excursion leaves 
Feb. 4 and March 25 for Nile and Palestine. Send 
tor ** Tourist Gazette.’’ Ocean tickets by all lines. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 


ALESTINE, EGYPT, GREF CE. — Private 
party; reduced cost; ex 


; rienced management ; 3d 
Inquire, with stam 


tour. 
Rev. W. J. PECK, Corona (L. 1.), N. Y. 


California 


OURISTS from Los: Segue to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat sot 
dust of the San Joaquin Valley_and take the 

scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 

Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 

mation and printed matter address 

Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Colorado 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter and Summer Resort. 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol. Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry. pracing ¢ imate. 

HOTEL, IROL, 

airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; su 

sine ; modern conveniences. ng Excursions made 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. I 


us- 
pamphlets on application. 
"CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


rior cui- 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by E. G. FAY & SON. 


THE PAINTER 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 

e Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Ma ountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 


LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, 
request by BARN ET? 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


3th St., apes F, N.W.; ay hotel; central; $1.50 to 
2.50 per day; rates by month; n 
T. M. HALL, Washington, D.C. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


trally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient an rmanent guests. rates to. 
families. Accommodations for 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. Mrs.M.J Colle” 


Florida 


THE ALTAMONTE 


Altamonte Springs, Florida 


Much improved and first-class in every respect. Opens 
Dec. roth. For circular address 
H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Altamonte-Springs, Orange Co., Florida. 


FLORIDA 


Small, quiet, neat, well-kept house, 
on a lovely shore. Fine boating 
and fishing. Orange groves. Beau- 


Room, with Board, $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 | tiful drives. Mosreate peices. \ 
a day and up. BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-class; reasonable rates. 
Also, Sloan House, European plan only. Centrally 
located. Mrs. E. A. SLOAN, p.; A. H. Pratt, Mer. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. Handsomely illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


Baxter Terrace, santa 


Sunny Rooms, with choice Board. 
M. L. MILLAR. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths, House heated 
with steam and open fires. One-half mile from Historic 
rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per day. cial rates for families. 
Address H. R. WARNER Mer, 

E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


on request. 


California Big Trees 


Six miles from Santa Cruz. Cal. First-class horses 
and carriages at the Sea Beach Stables. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commandin e finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. Modern mpprovements ; flower gar- 

ns; surf bathing; most equable temperature in - 

rated souvenir otel an 
Santa Cruz apply to ” 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


Nov. 1 to May rst. $2 to $3 per doy. 
Also Chiswick Inn,’’ Littleton, N. H.., 
to Oct. rst. G. W. SMITH. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N.H. 
July to Oct. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class accommodations. Rates—$2 oo and 63; 
Mrs. A. B. ABBE. 


HE BARCELONA 
St. Augustine, Florida 
Good family table and home comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


CARLETON HOTEL Au pasting, 


Located in center ot the city. Superior table; good ser- 


vice; moderate rates. Everything new, bright, and clean. 


THE FLORIDA 


Centrally and beautifully located in the most charming 
city of the South. Elevator, Gas, Electric Bells; excellent 
Waters and well-shaded Lawn. Terms, $2 so to $3.5° 
perday. Special weekly rates for January and February. 

T. SKILES, Propr. 
Formerly of Luray Inn, late of Eseeola Inn. 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” 


Mrs, J. V. HERNANDEZ & SON,M For rates. 
send circular and cards. 


“The St. George” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comfortable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior exc llence. A careful and 4 
eral management and strictly first-class in every respect. 

nth season. Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 
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LAKE HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


This hotel, built four years ago, has steadily grown in favor until nowit is recognized as one of 


the best-kept hotels in South Florida. 


It is situated on a hill overlooking the waters of Lake 


Standish, and is surrounded by a beautiful pine forest, while in the near vicinity are some of the 
finest orange groves in the State. This hotel was built for comfort and has large rooms ; hot and 


cold baths, free to guests. 


The table is supplied with all the delicacies of the season. 


Boating 


Shooting, and Fishing; Croquet and Tennis; Carriage and Saddle Horses. 
Home comforts and pleasures for all in a remarkably healthy country and superb winter climate. 
From Jacksonville take the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company’s train direct to 


Plymouth without change. 
Terms on application. 


Buy your tickets to Plymouth from all points North. 


H. E. SMITH, Proprietor. 


Florida 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
$:8. Pure water. Northern management. For 
dress A. E. & A. R. ROGERS. 


Georgia 


THE OGLETHORPE 


BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 
Opens January 4. Send for circular. Famous for salu- 
brious climate, healthfulness, balmy sea air, fine drives, 
pine forests, and aquatic and field sports. 
WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from ali 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


Now Open. 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor. 


For particulars, rates, etc., address 
WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, Thomasville, Ga. 


Illinois 


HOTEL “SOUTH SHORE” 


For the Accommodation of Christian people at the 
WORLD'S FAIR. 
Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, within seven 
blocks of the Exposition. Conveniert to all lines of transit. 


Appointments Complete. Rates Reasonable. Reduced 


Rates to members of the Columbian Visitors’ Association. 
Send for full information to 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Building, Chicago 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


Maryland 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


ese hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. Se i ide to Baltimore. 
AMS, Manager. 


nd for illustrated souvenir 
GEO. F. A 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. 
and climate east of Mississippi River. 


Elevation, 2,800 feet above sea level. 
The hotel has been recently completely renovat 


Most magnificent scene 


repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 
Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 


ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. 


livery. Cuisine excellent ; service splendid. 


Beautiful drives and first-class 


The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acreS’, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 


Vanderbilt’s palace. 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to 


Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. 


For particulars concerning 
E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


Do You 
Need 


gallon. 
tonic. 


a Tonic? 


REGENT Water contains 4.1934 grains /rox Bicarbonate 
associated with .8445 grai's A/anganese Bicarbonate in each 

Ask your Physician if this is not a perfect 
The analysis is by Dr. W. P. Mason, Professor Analyt. 
Chemistry. Rensselacr Polytechnic Inst., Troy, N. Y. After 
careful investigation of the recorded analyses of the famous 
springs of both Europe and America, he says: “ / delieve the 
‘ Ferro-Manganese’ Water of Regent Spring to be the best tonic water in the world.” 


You need it if you 


are overworked, if you are suffering from nervous pros- 


tration, insomnia, dyspepsia, or other diseases resulting 
Write for illus- 
trated pamphlet descriptive of THE Ei.MS—capa- 
city 500 guests—one of the most charming all- year- 


from impure or impoverished blood. 


round resorts in America. Address 


Excelsior Springs Company, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missouri 


Massachusetts 


‘‘ New Berkshire Inn ’”’ 


Now open and commended to all desiring health-giving 
$emoephere and cheer or rest or a winter resort amid the 
Berkshire Hills having all provision for health and com- 
fort. Electric and gas light; spring water; steam; open 
fires; baths,etc. Drivirg, shooting, fishing, bowling, and 
billiards; no dogs, no bar. Address 

CALEB TICKNOR, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


Dr. Garside’s 


Sanatorium for Ladies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A quiet, delightful home for refined 
people. With oc without treatment, 


Send for Prospectus. 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


NOW OPEN. 


New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, NEW VORKEK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated lecation, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt roof prcmnannes. Steam heat, open fires, electric 

evator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 


supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


acaress 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Cen 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 


SHEVILLE, N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attractive 
grounds. Northern management, 
Mrs. H. N. LOWELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


TOPPING & WILSON. 
LAKEWOOD, 


DHE PARK VIEW 


CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, . rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be steam oges fire 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the rool. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Winter sports. M on 

all baths and all remedial appliances. New 
ian Baths never su Oriental 
Send for circular. 


Electricity, 
urkish and Russian 


in 
elegance and completeness. ustrated 


Fine, dry climate; mountain 
HICKORY, N. C. scenery. Private board at rea- 
sonable rates. Large, sunny rooms; pure water; refer- 
ences. B. F. SEAGLE. 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. Elegant private home for guests; 
accommodations for 30 persons. ITCH TAYLOR, for- 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


ASHEVILLE, N. 
QA KH S Mrs. H. E. POLLEY. 


good, medium-priced, all-the-year house; rates upon a 
cation. HOWELL COBB. 


Buffalo. Open all the year. For iliustrated circular, ete., 
4 SWANNANOA, Asheville, N. C.—Thor- 
i- 
t 
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North Carolina 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. House first- 

in all respects. No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department junder 
the care of regular physician. j 

Terms, $4 per day. Une person occupying room, $20 
and upwards per week. Where two persons or more occupy 
same room, $15 per week is added. Medical attendance 
and all forms of treatment included in price of room. 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


South Carolina 


IKEN, South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 

house; large rooms; extensive unds; centrall 

located; moderate rates. Address BELL HOUSE, 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our ome. Deity. Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hote) groun 


em 350 acres Pine Forest. 
NOW OPEN 
For circular and terms address 


B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, & C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


PHTON COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-tashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malaria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS, 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, S. C. 
THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE WORLD 


Summerville’s reputation was purely local before its 
name was brought into prompnense by the International 
Tuberculosis Congress of Paris. 

The climate is so curative, the air so pure, that a resi- 
dence here of a few months has saved many valuable lives. 

Dr. R. C. M. Page, Professor of Diseases of the Chest, 
of the New York Polyclinic, says the sufferer from tuber- 
culosis should spend his winters in Summerville, S. C. 

Its proximity to Charleston, distance by rail 22 miles, 
insures the best medical attention if required, and renders 
the Pine Forest Inn easy of access from all parts of the 
United States. Send for pasapplets, 

JOHN J. BENSON, Manager. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 

THE GLADSTONE. American lan up; 

European plan, $1.00. P. P MURRAY. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, WA. 

ere THE PRINCESS ANNE] 
MILES FROM NORFOLK,IOPENS JAN. 1. 

A combination of ocean and pine forests makes it an 
especially healthful resort, with a positively curative 
climate, Famous ducking grounds at upper end of Curri- 
tuck Sound. Address S. E. CRITTENDEN 


, EN, Proprietor. 
Information and plans at 96 Broadway, New York 
{Room 55). 


TRAVEL 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington ridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid,a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s new- 
est and most beautiful bridge. 


all Winter Resorts 


South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the 
West Indies, South and Central 
America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Railway and Steamship Lines 


Through Sleeping-Car Lines between all 
Principal Points and 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


Fast and commodious steamships between 
Port Tampa, Key West, and Havana (tri- 
weekly), Port Tampa and Mobile (weekly), 
Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine Island), 
Punta Rassa, Fort Myers, and points on the 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of the Gulf 
Coast (semi-weekly); Port Tampa and Mana- 
tee River, daily (except Sunday). 


The THREE MAGNIFICENT HO- 
TELS owned by the Plant System, situ- 
ated on the line of the South Florida 
Railroad, are under the general manage- 
ment of Mr. J. H. KING. 


The Tampa Bay Hotel 
Tampa 
Described by a prominent writer as “a mod- 
ern wonder of the world.” 


Magnificent in its complete furnishings and 
surroundings. Opens January 16, ’93. 


The Inn—Port Tampa 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. 
A unique structure, richly furnished and com- 
plete in every detail of service. Facilities for 
midwinter bathing and boating. 

OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


The Seminole 


Winter Park 
Opens January 2, ’93. 
Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 


Special rates for two weeks or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers, or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BUSINESS 3K 


DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO To 


PORTLAND 


SOLID 

VESTIBULED 

TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 


MANY HOURS THE 


QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and fuli 
nformation, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen'l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R y, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 
The Standard Railway of America 


‘COURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleering, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars —an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 
February 8th, 1893 
March 2d, 1893 

March 29th, 1893 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


ery expences in both directions, three days’ board 
at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessary expenses are included for the 
entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each Party. 
For itinerary containing full information, apply to 

Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 849 Broad- 

way, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; or 

233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J.R. WOOD, GEU W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager. n.Pass.Agt. Asst Gen.Pass.Agt. 


Dates of Starting 


ty, HE 


4 
YY 
7 7 
Yj 


| Very important changes have} 

irecently been made in round- 

f) trip California tickets. | 

We are prepared to offer ex-)¢ 
traordinary inducements an 

facilities to intending travelers. |/$ 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

JOHN SESASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., | 


Great Rock Island Route, | 
Curcaco, Itt. | 


Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


Mediterranean Express Line 


TO GENOA AND NAPLES 


Via Gibraltar, by th- magnificent twin-screw express 
steamers. Ocean e seven days. 
Next sailing : COLUMBIA. January s, 1893. 9 4 ™ 


N PACKET CO., |. 
HAMBURG-AMERICA NY. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


i 
OF 
7 
AF Yj yy 
(KZ 
G 
| 
VIA 
| J 
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Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh “and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, : 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quzck 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemista, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 


Cah fornia 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


University Extension 


The second National Conference on 
University Extension will be held in Phila- 
delphia, on December 28-30, under the 
auspices of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. The 
conference of last year was attended by 
delegates from more than twenty States, 
representing nearly a hundred of the lead 
ing colleges of the country, and all the 
active centers of Extension teaching. It 
is not too much to say that this was the 
most important conference on this subject 
that has ever been held, in this country or 
abroad ; and the volume of “ Proceedings” 
has been welcomed very widely, in both 
England and America, as of the greatest 
value to all Extension workers. The suc- 
cess of the meeting has been shown in the 
rapid spread of University Extension work 
among those who studied its aim and 
methods on this occasion. The conference 
of the present year promises to be an even 
greater success. Official representatives 
have been appointed by the leading col- 
leges and universities of the country, and 
a large delegation will be present from the 
active Extension centers. The leading 
idea in arranging the programme has been 
to secure the greatest possible amount of 
practical benefit. The discussions of last 
year will be continued, in the light of the 
experience of the past twelve months. 
Among the speakers will be many of the 
men best known in American education, 
as well as nearly all of those who have 
been most intimately associated with the 
development of this special work. 

On Wednesday evening, December 28, 
the sessions of the conference will be 
opened at Drexel Institute, Thirty second 
and Chestnut Streets, by addresses of wel- 
come by Provost William Pepper, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Superintendent of the 
City Schools of Philadelphia. A cordial 
invitation to attend the conference and take 
part in the discussions is extended to all, 
without any exception, who are interested 
either in Extension teaching in particular 
or in educational work in general. 


Dorfiinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in every requisite for the table and in beau 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 


“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS BACH. 


City of Berlin, s,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


,, Lhese Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
“argest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
the regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 
e Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
men's Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
r’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
teamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
* able, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
fhe return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
¢ from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


aa K RATES and circulars giving full information. 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 
‘S Bow.inc Green, New York. 


307 Watnurt Sr., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu St., Chicago 


W ould you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Co, 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me 


W hich—Man or Shirt? 
Has the man grown, or has 
the flannel shrunk? Usually, 
the shirt’s to blame. No, not 
that, either—but the way it's 
washed. 

Flannels ought to be washed 
with Pearline. If you're buy- 
ing new ones, start right. 
Have them washed only with 
Pearline (direction on every 
package) and they won't 
shrink. As for the old ones, 
Pearline can’t make them 
any larger, but begin with it 
at once; it will keep them 
from growing smaller. It will 
keep them from the wear of 
the washboard, too. 


As one wash is sufficient 

anger to ruin flannels, great care 
should be exercised as to 

the use of the many imitations which are being 
offered by unscrupulous grocers or_ peddlers, 
Pearline is never peddled. 314 James Pyle, N.Y 


= 
= 
= 


Quality, Style 
and Fit. 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable, stylish 
and good-fitting. Colors 
—dark grey, light grey, 
drab and tan. anil 
ably good Overcoats. 
Price, $11.00. 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 
Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one of these 
coals, expressage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
Lf not satisfactory in every respect, we 
‘’’ immediately exchange or refund 
». Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER, 


A 1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New York House: 
245 Broadway, opposite City Hall Square. 


Surgeon General Mur- 
ray used it successfully 


\ 


AM AMAL AL AMAL AL ALLAL 


for nervous dyspepsia 
in his own family. 


The African HKoiz Piant, 

st Aiscoverea Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 

Cure lor Asthma. Care Guaranteed or ho 
Export Office, 11644 Broadway, New York. 

address 


ay 
For Trial Case, FREE b 
KOLA IMPORTING 0O., 133 Vine 


| 
| 
| 
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The Voice that Calls 
By W. E. Henley 


Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade, 
What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend, 
With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away? 


Hark, in the city, street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife ; 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 
Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own most 
dear, 
Over the hills and far away. 


Out of the sound of ebb and flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow 
And the unchanging meadows are; 
From faded hopes and hopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you night and day, 
Beyond the dark into the dream 
Over the hills and far away. 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


Doctors Disagree 


When Professor E. H. Palmer was 
teaching Oriental languages at Cambridge 
University, England, he received a note, 
badly written and incorrectly spelled, ask- 
ing if he could “read the inclosed docu- 
ment.” 

The document proved to be a paper 
written in Persian, and presented no diffi- 
culty whatever to the professor, who sent 
it back, saying that it was'a warrantor ticket 
for certain goods, setting forth, in the name 
of Allah, the quantity, quality, and make 
of the stuff. 

A day or two afterward another letter 
came from the same correspondent. It 
contained a ten-pound note and the words: 

“ Dear Sir. Hooray for old Cambridge ! 
This was what the Oxford chap said it 
was.” 

“This” proved to be a cop of the 
“ Oxford chap’s ” translation. 

“ This very curious and most interesting 
document,” he wrote, “appears to be a 
copy of an ancient Persian inscription, 
probably taken from a tomb ora triumphal 
column. It is, however, very incomplete. 
It reads as follows: ‘In the name of God. 
This was erected by [name uncertain] in 
the year [uncertain]. It is one thousand 
four hundred and seventy-five long 
and seven hundred and thirty broad, and 
it—’ Here the manuscript abruptly ends.” 


—The following story illustrates the feel- 
ing of awe with which the late Duke of 
Sutherland was regarded by the natives 
in the Northern wilds. On one occasion, 
when his Grace was driving the engine on 
his own railway line, he knocked down an 
old woman who was gathering sticks for 
firewood. She was rendered ungonscious 
for a time, but when she recovered her 
senses her first words were, “ Is the Duke 
awfu’ angry ?” 


Good Cooking 


is one of :the chief blessings ot every home. To, 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces‘ etc. 
use Gail Borden * Eagle’’ Brand Condensed Milk 


Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and | 


druggist. 


-—A deputation of the municipal au- 
thorities of Budapest, Hungary, lately 
telegraphed to Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot, asking him if his health 
would permit him to receive a deputation 
which desired to present to him the free- 
dom of Budapest. Kossuth in response 
sent a message saying, “Come ; my health 
is good for a man of ninety years.” 


—Mrs. Huldah Yale Beecher, wife of the 
late Benjamin Beecher, who lately died in 
New Haven, Conn., aged eighty-two 
years, was, it is stated, a direct descendant 
of Elihu Yale, the wealthy London mer- 
chant whose liberal benefactions are 
commemorated in the name of Yale Uni- 
versity. er father was the great- 
great-grandson of Elihu Yale, and she is 
thought to be the last of this line. 


Absolutely free 
from all injurious 
substances. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Cleanses, 
Preserves, 
Beautifies. 


Sample E. W. Hoyt & Co., Price, 


} vial free. Lowell, Mass. 25 cents. f 


Unstinted Ps 
been awarded Ridge’s Food 
for its sterling worth as a 
food for either old or young; 
easily and readily assimilated 
in allcases. 4 Sizes, 35¢, 
$1.25 and $1.75. 


MADAME PORTER'S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expe- 


torant ; nota violent remedy, 
and very agrecable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOB 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


CURE FOF 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


exercise and breathing. Send 
stamp for it; you will never regret 
it; it may save your life. Address 
J.C.HENRY, Yonkers,N.Y. 


THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 
tata,a being choruses 


» 4 MAS for tem only. Sone 
sample copy. Send 1sc. for s 
M U S C of three beautiful now Chslatmen ten 
vices for the S. S., with illustrated title-p: er. 
Phe 


es of the **Triumphal Anthems” and ew Song” 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 178 State St., Chicago, 


: Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50, 


air Book & bos Have’ Kiss Best Oern Cure, boas FREE 


“Santa Claus, Jr.,’’ a Christmas Can- 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 


made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollara 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
im excess of thirty. 

WANTED-—For. Christian service to save unruly 
boys, young men who have given themselves to God. 


Hard work, long hours, simpie fare, small pay, on an 
industrial farm, where some manual labor wil! be required. 
There will be thorough traini: g tor institutional work in 


the methods of the Rauhe Haus. Address DIRECTOR, 
Burnham Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 


A YOUNG WOMAN, 20 years of age, who has 
been deprived of an early education, is desirous cf attend- 
ing some lacies’ educativnal institution where she can 
receive the special care and attention which her case re- 
quires. Terms must be moderate. References given an 
required Address EDUCATION, No. 3,12, care 
Christian Union. 


WANTED—A position as resident governess to one 
or two little chi'dren. (Good references, but no dipicma, 
and therefore only a moderate salary is expected. Acaress 
Miss FRANCES HOWARD, 439 Bellevue Ave., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES _ from 
Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorn, Florida, delivered 
at guthors Station, $3 box ; freight 

ew York, boston, e la er x. » 
ences. 4 METCALF. 


= 4 to the most sensitive child. 


BES 


EAR CAP (Claxton’s patent.) 


For remedying Prominent Ears. 
It is an that many en are disfigured 
their promi:ent ears. wearing the above Cap, whic eeps he e 
] head instead of crumpled forwards, this serious blemish is remedied. 1s no irritation 
IN ALL SIZES. 


Send measure round head, just above ears, a'so from bottom of lobe of ear over head 
to bottom of other ear not underchin. By mail, price $1.25. 


Re 
T & 6 O Liliputian Bazaar. Headquarters for Children's supplies. 
° 60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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VOLUME XLVI. 


Nos. 1 to 27, Inclusive 


July 2 to December 31, 1892 


For the position in each number of the regular departments—The Outlook, Editorial Notes, The Spectator, 
Inquiring Friends, Religious News, Church Gleanings, Ministerial Personals, From the Day’s Mail, 
Picked Up, Mere and There, The Outlook in Art, Education, Temperance, and Missions, Minor Book 
Notices, The Magazines, Currents of Recent Thought, Literary Notes, About People, Financial, etc.— 
see Tables of Contents in the several numbers.) 
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dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 


F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, I11. 


Ample security and 
WH AY eight per cent. inter- 
rest, with privilege 
of withdrawing their 


We on short no- 


Paid-in Capital, 


$950,000. Sinking 
()] Fund Mortgages our 
specialty. 
Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 
H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The JVjiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of «st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New Yor’, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn 
Amount of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus 
tees, xecutors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 
Absolutely Safe Investment 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 
Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
C'tinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


according to time. 


for colleges, societies 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a_ few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed go/d mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 


Our book on mvestments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co 36 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Please Mention The Christian Union. 


FINANCIAL 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


KovAL BAKING Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


FOO D 


ITIS OFTEN THE ONLY FOOD THE STOMACH WILL TOLERATE, 
[FE-SEEMS DEPENDING-ON ITS RETENT 
WHEN 1 is THE SAFEST FOOD ror ON ~ 


INVALIDS™CONVALESCENTS. 


ror INURSING-M OTHERS,IN FANTS GH ILD REN, ror 
DYSPEPTIG, DELICATE, INFIRMaxoAGED PERSONS. 
yy 4 Mosr WHOLESOME YRIICLE or DIET ror THE STRONG AS WELL AS THE WEAK 


JHE IMPERIAL GRANUM soio br Sohn Carle ¢ Sans: New 


Registered Trade-Mark 


Linens 


HE Table Linen designs which find 
most favor gust now are those showing 
an inner border which appears on the 
table, the center being in most cases 
comparatively plain. To meet this demand, we 
have brought out for this season five new de- 
signs of this character, which we name Daisy, 
fleur-de-Lis, Louis X Fleurs des Champs, 
and Poppy. Sketches of these will be mailed 


Sree on request. 


SPECIAL 


We shall commence on Tuesday, Fanuary 3d, 
our usual winter sale of Table Cloths and Nap- 
kins in all sizes, Towels, hemstitched and fringed, 
flemstitched Pillow Cases and Sheets, and other 
flousekeeping Linens. The values offered can- 
not fail to be attractive to housekeepers. 


FAMES McCUTCHEON ®& CoO. 
The Linen Store 


64 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Established 1855. 


JANUARY 
NUMBER | 


Beginning a New Vol. 


Contains besides the open- 
ing chapters of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s serial: 
“The Impressions of a Deco- 
rator in Rome’’—‘“ The Wan- 
derings of Cochiti ”—‘‘ The 
Poor in Naples ”—“ Personal 
Recollections of Mr. Lin- 
coln,”” by the Marquis de 


“ Jo any one who might ask counsel in choice, / would say 
that Scribner’s has been my choice among its compeers and 
favored in my family.” —MRs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


Magazine 


A subscription for 1893 means 
nearly 1,600 pages of bright, inter- 
esting reading, besides a wealth of 


CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


With Colored Frontispiece 


Contains several short stories 
by George I. Putnam, Octave 
Thanet, George A. Hibbard, 
George W. Cable, Miss M. S. 
Briscoe, Mme. S. R. de 
Meissner. 

“The Decoration of the 
World’s Fair,” by Frank D. 


of Modern French Wall 


Chambrun—“The Peary Re- 
lief Expedition,’ by Angelo 
Heilprin—* The Fall of Se- 
bastopol,” by Wm. H. Rus- 
sell, LL.D.—* Los Caraque- 
hos,” a story by F. J. Scim- 
son—Poems, Point of View, 
etc. 


DAL 


25 Cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


illustrations by the foremost artists. Millet—“ The Masterpieces 


_ | Off fi Q Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 
pecia er {or I 03 publishers make the following special offer: 
A year’s subscription for 1893 and the numbers for 1892, $4.50. 

A year’s subscription for 1893 and two cloth vols. for 1892, $6.00. 


Painting,” by Will H. Low— 
“The Norwegian Painters,” 
by H. H. Boyesen—* The 
Nude in Art,” by Will H. Low 
and Kenyon Cox—‘ The 
Triumphal Entry into Ber- 
lin,” by Archibald Forbes— 
Poems, Point of View, etc. 


The January 
number contains 
the beginning of 
Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s se- 
rial, entitled ‘“‘The 
One 1 Knew the 
Best of All—The 
Memory of the 


Mind of a Child.’’ Price, 25 Cents 


The 
743 Broadway, New York } 
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